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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
® ® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hancellor Hill’s suggestive article on ‘‘ Lin- 

coln in the South,’’ which will be found 
on another page of this issue, is happily sup- 
plemented by the cover-page picture. This 
unfamiliar portrait of our war-time President 
is reproduced from the original negative by 
Brady of Washington, taken about the year 
1864, and friends of Lincoln have vouched for 
it as exceptionally truthful. 


Thirteen Club composed of ‘‘thirteen prom- 
inent citizens’’ held ‘‘high jinks’’ at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on the evening of Friday, 
January 13th. A dinner of thirteen courses 
was served, an orchestra of thirteen pieces fur- 
nished music, and there were thirteen colors 
represented on the table. All this, of course, 
was designed to show a large-minded contempt 
for the notion that thirteen is an unlucky 
number, and perhaps it did. Yet if the icono- 
clasts were not a little bit superstitious in their 
own way, they would quietly ignore the super- 
stition, and go along about their business. 
& 
f an esteemed citizen who died the other 
day in Greenland, New Hampshire, it is 
told that year after year he kept on his front 
fence a dish filled with pears, grapes, apples 
or peaches, bearing the placard, ‘‘For You.’’ 
When the people who passed that way had 
emptied the dish, it was refilled; nor, we are 
told, did ever any one call at his home without 
bearing away some gift of fruit or honey, eggs 
or vegetables. The obituary notices do not say 
whether this generous and friendly spirit left 
much money behind, but they make it very 
clear that his little world is poorer for the loss 
of him. Py 


he Connecticut State Grange at its recent 
session debated the question of purifying 
the fairs. The one blot on the state’s agricul- 
tural interests, said one speaker, was the 
gambling, stealing and liquor-selling that go 
on at these exhibitions, and since abuses some- 
times exist by consent of the management, he 
urged his hearers to use their influence to sup- 
press games of chance and gambling-machines, 
and the nuisances attendant. Since Connecticut 
has been named, it should be said that that 
state is not the only offender or sufferer in this 
particular. Possibly, too, the Connecticut man 
pointed out the path of reform. There is law 
enough in any state to meet the needs of the 
rascals who infest fair-grvunds, and if an 
organization like the grange should seriously 
undertake to have it applied, the rascals would 
soon be on the run. s 
he ‘‘Brown system’’ of railroad discipline, 
which, it is announced, is to be put in use 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford | 
Railway, is named for a superintendent of the | 
New York Central, who devised it. The | 
foundation of the system is a record of each 
employé’s conduct. For an infringement of 
rules, a number of demerits, proportionate to 
the gravity of the offense, is set against his 
name, and when he gets a certain number of 
demerits, he is discharged. But the most care- 
ful man might in fifteen or twenty years accu- 
mulate demerits enough to work his undoing, 
so for each’ month of satisfactory service he 
receives sO many merit marks, which offset a 
corresponding number of demerits. If, as on 
some railroads, one hundred demerit marks 
constitute cause for dismissal, merit marks are 
generally given at the rate of five a month, so 
that a year of careful conduct will make a man 
reasonably safe. 


The advantage of the Brown system, as | ‘ 


railroad officials and employés see it, is that it 
provides rewards as well as punishments, that 


it is exact, automatic, and diminishes the chance | 


of favoritism, and that it is not continually 
“imposing penalties that fall in the wrong 
place.’’ By the old method, if a man’s offense 
merited something worse than a reprimand, he 
was suspended for from one to four weeks. 
He kept his job, to be sure, but he lost his 


| system does away with reprimands and oh osToN 








wages during the time of suspension, so that 
his family suffered for his fault. 
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pensions. A rule-breaker goes on working and 
receiving his pay, but he is notified that so man; 
demerits have been charged against him, 
knowing that he is that much nearer dismi 
he watches himself pretty closely. 

Since the Brown system was first applied, 
about ten years ago, on a division of the N 
York Central, it has been taken up by mahy 
Western railroads, and is now spreading through 
the East. So far as can be learned, in opera- 
tion it has provoked no serious complaints. 


& 


Youn sets the pace for the year’s farm 
legislation, says an agricultural paper, for 
the reason that its legislature meets earlier than 
others. One might admit that, and add that 
in some other directions also the recent session 
developed results deserving imitation. For 
example, the new forestry commissioner will 
have power to-supervise tree-planting on waste 
or uncultivated lands, and lands so planted 
will be exempt from taxation for ten years. 
The protection of shade-trees has been provided 
for, and penalties are provided for obstructing 
roads and for injuring roads by using narrow- 
tired wagons or wagons with chained wheels. 
Fines are to be imposed on persons who place 
advertising matter on fence-posts or trees on 
public highways without the consent of the 
authorities. Railroad companies are required 
to keep their premises free from trees and 
bushes for a distance of eighty rods on each 
side of grade crossings. Such are a few speci- 
men bricks from a substantial edifice of legis- 
lation, and—the metaphor recalling another 
pleasing fact—this is a good place to note that 
at the last session the University of Vermont 
obtained sixty thousand dollars for its new agri- 
cultural building, which is to be called Morrill 
Agricultural Hall in honor of Senator Justin S. 
Morrill, who died a few years ago, after more 
than a generation of service in both Houses 
of Congress. 
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ON THE WING. 


Eee ae eee ae counted as 

the mysteries. All flight is a 
uae de but what power keeps the osprey at a 
level for furlong after furlong, to sweep up to 
higher altitude without apparent effort? How 
do condors sail without the least vibration of 
wings? Naturalists have asked these questions 
over and over, and have found no satisfactory 
answers. The London Spectator gives some 
interesting facts in regard to a couple of ocean 
birds. 

Of all the birds whose welcome yo: a 
tedious sea yoyage, the ——— is 
attractive. body, its largest 
spread of wings mony twelve feet, A per- 
feetly gentle and harmless, it is provided with 
the most terrible and massive beak possessed 
by any of the feathered tribe. Its a is 

wonderful. It rarely plies its hag hy 
the even | of its way ve ~" ions - 

stretched and motionless. Mr. Darwin gave 
the bird long and careful study. Pyrat se it 


the naturalist 
failed to any tremor of its “quills. He 
had concluded that, in fluid like air, where there 
is little friction, uent motions of neck and 
= members si for progress; but the 
mtly does not move a muscle, 
po to se 10 alighty bend its neck as it looks for 


poo a of 1 wings aon pA, -X,.. roll » 


take advantage of every little puff And 

of air. Day after day it follows the al chip, om a 

on it dots not Ay 2 nigh S ae ee Se oe 

= a What the ship gains during its watery 
The frigate-bird, the ‘‘eagle of the 

hardy mariner that —- one hoe sails Me 


seems nothing but wing. 
than a cock’s, Ay Fy a 
ex of ten or more feet. Flyi 


superfluous to this bird. He is without | 


| troubling to ply his wings. He sleeps on the | 
storms, and rests on his mighty 


>» motionless 
pinions. His feet are short webbed, 
allowing him to walk or perch. 


food as a pirate, and seldom touches the 
® © 


A BAD PEN. 


|Saa r Pettus of Alabama was writing one 
day with a noisy, spluttering pen, says the 
New York Tribune. At last he looked up and 
smiled. 


“Once I nding the evening with a 
friend in Selma, ” e said to a reporter, who sat 
near. ‘‘We were in the dining-room, and 
from the kitchen came a painful, scratching 
sound. 

***Martha,’ said my friend to the maid, 
‘what is that seratching in the kitchen? It 
must be the dog trying to get in.” 

***Nome, dat ain’t a dawg,’ replied Martha. 
‘Dat’s de cook, a-writin’ a love-letter.’ ”’ 


® © 


SAME RESULT. 


an’t tell anything about people nowa- 
days,’’ said Uncle James Beacon, on 
his return from a concert. ‘‘The signs of opu- 
lence and forced economy are the same in 
many instances; that is the result of modern 
seience. ’’ 

‘What do you mean by that, James?’’ asked | 
Aunt Eudora. 

‘‘Why, that person who sat next me had a, 
strong odor of gasoline,’’ said Uncle James 
““but it was impossible to tell whether she rea | 
been running an automobile or having her 


The Brown | gloves cleaned. ’’ 










| child’s stomach to a uniform food. 


Institute and_Train- | 
128 Tremont St.,Boston. 


STAMMERERS' 
AR GAMES, Wir'Games and make 


money. Send 10 cents for sample and terms to | 
J. McLean, 2 Upland Road, Recrot rett, Mass. 
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wW. 
Never Cut a Corn 


It isdangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 
rélief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed Seek to your address five for a dime, fifteen 

Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
_"N ot ‘sold by dealers. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1066 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


og neck of bottle— No 

poil nor discolor the 

finest papers. Full toa. bottle retails at 

6c., or sent by mail for 0c. ; balf- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LPage’s Phote Paste, 
EDA retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


102. bottle or tube, 10c. ; 
RUSSIA CBMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Hass. 


Old Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 
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Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weav¢g them into rugs 

ill be service- 
here, there 
nd’everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 











Feeding 
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The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 
| A School for Boys. Location fon hah ond dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for gy a w gymnasium with 
r..9 Sai iy boys. Fits for 


swimming 
Soege So sete mie Soteok and Business. Illus. hlet 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley 








ABY’S disposition is a oes sure 
index to baby’s physical condition. 
If properly nourished it is natural 
for baby to be happy, good-natured, 
playful. If baby’s food does not 
contain in proper proportion the 
elements necessary to develop 

3 every part of the system in proper 

relation to every other part then 
baby isn’t doing well, doesn’t feel well, and 
cries. When this is so, there’s something 
wrong. Take the hint and get 


Ridge’s Food 


Two principal reasons for its great success : 
First, it is the nearest possible substitute for 
(heaithy) mother’s milk, and so orn 
e iement that baby’s rapidly de- 
weevtang system requires. 

The second reason is the result of the 
first; being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. Result: a well baby. 

Ridge’s Food was saving babies’ lives when you were 
a baby. Jt is still doing tt. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


If you have a baby send for our Booklet and 
T onials and FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 

















5 Rooms $75 

Heat 7 Rooms 9%5 

Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


If = a! furnace has giv en out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 

write 7 us for a 
DIGHTON. L£very 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








rice on a new 
‘art Warranted. 

















If you have a baby, or know of a baby | 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 


, | doing well,” we simply ask that you 


| 
4 


He gets his 
land. | 








| write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 


seems | will send a package of the food suited to 


its condition, together with beoklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. Lendon, England. 











It’s twice as strong 
as other cocoas, yet 
none are more 
delicate in taste. 


THE COCOA WITH THE 
YELLOW WRAPPER 





THAT'S 




















Wool-Lined Gloves. 


If _ want to know real comfort combined 


with 


perfect fit and tremendous wearing 


qualities, you should get your hand into this 


Saranac WVool-Lined 
buckskin or horsehide, as preferred; 


Made of 
all 


love. 


dealers who sell the Saranac have both 


kinds. 


Open on the back—the gusset keeps 


out the cold. “Porter Pull” fastener, handi- 
est glove-fastener ever invented. All seams 
double sewed. Don’t forget that Saranacs 
are the gloves made from the leather 
that doesn’t get stiff and hard after be- 


ing wet. Always soft and pliable. 


If you cannot get Saranacs at your dealer’s, 
write us, but ask him first; it is handier. 
PARKER BROS. & CO., 
Littleton, N. H. 
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4 T was, indeed, some- 
iT thing worse than broken HAev & 
- necks from reckless 
riding which had befallen the Kirghiz caravan. 

Cholera, plague, or a similar epidemic had 
suddenly appeared in the great concourse of 
people gathered at the fair at Petropavlovsk. On 
the evening of the previous day all had been 
as usual. A hundred thousand people were 
there from all quarters of western Siberia, 
eastern Russia and the Kirghiz steppes. It was 
not unlike the great fairs at Nizhni Novgorod. 

But during that night the pestilence began its 
ravages. In virulence it seems to have equaled 
that which overcame 
the host of Sennacherib 
before the walls of be- 
leaguered Jerusalem. 
People fell, screaming 
with pain, drawn 
double by their cramps, 
and rolled like balls 
along the streets! Hun- 
dreds had perished be- 
fore daylight the next 
morning. 

Panic fell on the great 
fair. First one, then 
another tribe or caravan 
snatched up its goods 
and set off at speed from 
the stricken town. 
Ostiaks, Samoyedes, 
Tartars from the Great 
Horde, Georgians and 
Cossacks streamed out 
upon the great plain, 
each band making for 
home. 

As the panic grew, 
compassion for others, 
and even regard for per- 
sonal property, were 
lost in the mad instinct 
to escape. 

Goods to the amount 
of thousands of rubles 
were abandoned in the 
booths where they had 
been displayed. Mount- 
ed parties spurred 
recklessly through the 
crowded alleys between 
the long bazaars. 

By sunrise the sur- 
rounding country was 
dotted with fugitives 
who had left everything 
behind; and every- 
where in the crowds new victims, attacked by | by the proprietor of the horses, who was bravely | kindly received by the military commandant, 
the mysterious malady, were falling. keeping guard over his property. 











Yours is the boldest exploit of which I have ever heard.— Tsar Alexander I. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


town. Already he had passed more than a/| and coming presently to a road that led to the | vehicle, drawn by three horses. 





a AN 


TO THE EYES OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN, INDEED, IT SEEMED ...A CITY OF PARADISE. 


General Reschin, who advised him to travel 
Something of this Russell Farnum saw, as,| Being without firearms or weapon of any | thence to Kazan and Moscow, more than eight 
filled with dire misgivings, he approached the | kind, our traveller got away as fast as he could; | hundred miles, by tarantass, a strong wheeled 
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by the time the tarantass had 
entered the town. The French 


army under Napoleon had 
occupied Moscow some two years before; but 
not before the desperate Russian people had 
deserted their capital and set it on fire. The 
havoe wrought by the invaders and the confla- 
gration was still apparent on all sides. Whole 
streets were in ruins and impassable. 

It was the strangest spectacle which Russell 
Farnum had ever witnessed. Numbers of the 
churches and cathedrals, the great cupolas of 
which glittered so brightly at a distance, were 
ruins when seen close at hand, gutted by fire 
and plundered of their 
interior decorations. 

A large part of the 
population had returned 
to the city; but as yet 
little had been done in 
the way of restoration. 

In all his life Farnum 
had never seen people 
so utterly unkempt and 
ragged. The evening 
was cold, but groups of 
children were running 
through the desolate 
streets with no clothing 
save sheepskins. Many 
of the poorer people 
whom he passed wore 
undressed horse - hides 
and no other garment. 

But the spectacle 
which most shocked our 
young fellow country- 
man was the number of 
skeletons lying exposed 
in the vacant lots and 
alleys. Not only had 
thousands of horses 
perished or been eaten 
in the winter following 
the French occupation, 
but a great number of 
wounded Russian and 
French soldiers had died 
and never received bur- 
ial. When the military 
governor, Rostopchin, 
evacuated Moscow, he 
ordered the jails, prisons 
and madhouses to be 
opened. The escaped 
criminals and lunatics 
assisted in firing the 
city, and had been shot 
down by the French, 
| who did not trouble themselves to bury the 
bodies. 

Upon entering the town, the yemschik drove 
| to the horse quarter in the rear of the Gostinoy 
Dvor (market), near the bank of the Moskva 


| 
4 
x & 


¥ 





score of dead bodies; but of what they had so | westward, he followed it, to the delight of | Here he procured new clothes, and also| River, which flows through the center of the 
suddenly and terribly died he had little idea. | Watch. The scent of the wild beasts, or else | exchanged fifty of his gold sovereigns for four | city. Here Farnum got rid of the driver, and 


Watch kept close at his feet, whining at times, | some canine perception of the plague, pro- | hundred Russian rubles. A Cossack yemschik 


as if apprehensive of nameless evil. | foundly disturbed the little dog. By whinings —driver—of Ekaterinburg engaged to transport 


As he entered the outskirts of the town he | and the most beseeching looks up into his mas- | him to Moscow within sixteen days for the sum 
saw hundreds of booths and gaily colored | ter’s face, he had tried from the first to coax | of ninety rubles; and the expense was subse- 
awnings, sheltering long lines of counters piled | him away. quently reduced one-half by accepting a Russian 





with all kinds of merchandise, scarlet kalats, This road proved to be the highway to Ekater- merchant as a travelling companion. This 


furs, leather work, harness, saddles, silverware | inburg. It led down a hill toa ford over the river | proved dearly purchased economy. The mer- 


and every variety of barbaric trinkets and | Ishim; and here, on both banks of the river, | chant was a huge man, and withal was a dirty 
jewelry, quite deserted by their owners. were abundant tokens of the mad haste of those | and otherwise disagreeable fellow traveller. 

Petropavlovsk itself was ordinarily a small | who had fled. Near where the road entered the | He occupied nearly the whole vehicle, and 
place, and populous only for the two weeks of | river Farnum counted eight dead bodies, three | constantly maltreated Watch, who hated him 
the annual fair. But now all had fied save|of them women. Bales of silk lay scattered | beyond expression. 
numbers of hardy thieves, swarthy fellows | along the bank; and he picked up a beautiful| They made sixty miles a day, however, and 
who ran about from booth to booth, hallooing | curved simitar, having a silver hilt. Two long- | on September 7th reached Kazan, then a city of 
wildly to each other, loading themselves with | barreled guns lay in the mud where the road | seventy thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
plunder. | entered the stream. As there was no ammuni-| Volga River. Here were vast tanneries and 

Beyond the sheds were yards and pens full | tion, he passed them by. long, low wooden factories, where thousands of 
of horses, groaning camels and cattle lowing| But seeing a number of horses grazing along | women serfs sat spinning flax. 
plaintively, suffering, no doubt, from thirst. the river bank, several of them saddled and| They crossed the Volga, here nearly half a 

In an enclosure surrounded by a high fence | bridled, he caught one and mounted it. From | mile in width, on a bridge of boats, and thence 
were heard the uneasy yells and roars of many | appearances he concluded that its owner was | went on to Moscow, which they reached on the 
leopards, tigers and other wild beasts, probably | past riding the animal, and that he might as|17th. The food at the post-houses was good; 
a show feature of the fair. Ravens sat on the | well have it as any one else. It proved to be | there was always plenty of milk, eggs, poultry, 
housetops, and it was difficult to distinguish |a fine horse; and taking Watch up in front, | veal and honey. After his fortnight’s diet of 
their dismal croakings from the groans of | Farnum rode on till nightfall. grasshoppers, Watch greatly appreciated the 
expiring human beings. He had come to a small river, along the/ veal and chicken bones. 

By this time Russell had become convinced | bank of which wild cherries were growing;| But there were frequent wrangles with the 
that some fatally contagious disorder had | here he passed the night without other food | driver, who demanded extra fees on a hundred 
broken out; and with the conviction came the | than the cherries and water. He had grown | trivial pretexts. The tarantass, moreover, was 
thought of danger to himself. thin from the fever, but as yet had little appe-| a mere cart without springs; the roads were far 

He started to go round the bazaars, but came | tite. It is evident that his sickness had been | from smooth, and the three horses were driven 
suddenly upon a leopard, which had broken | of a serious character. at a gallop. 
loose, and growling softly to itself, was walking| The next forenoon he obtained milk and bread| On the afternoon of the 17th, as they reached 
among the horse-pens, causing a great commo- | at a kind of native camp, or farm, by the way- the top of a gentle eminence, the yemschik 
tion among the animals. side, where were a large number of horses, shouted, ‘‘ Moskva! Moskvra!’’ Onthe plain 

Avoiding this prowler, he finally emerged on | goats and cows in charge of two Cossack women | below lay Moscow, its thousand gilded cupolas 
the west side of the town; but here, too, there|/and a boy. There were numbers of these| shining like gold beneath the setting sun— 
were numbers of horse-pens. In some of them | farms all the way to Ekaterinburg, which he | ‘‘Moscow of the golden cupolas,’’ the pride of 
the horses were neighing so uneasily that he | reached on August 28th. the Russian poets. And to the eyes of the 
unbarred the gateways and let themout. While; Of his sojourn in this important frontier town | young American, indeed, it seemed at first 
doing so, however, he was fired on from a/| between Siberia and European Russia, Farnum view a city of paradise. 
hovel not far away, either by a robber or else | has left us no further account than that he was| This splendid illusion, however, was dispelled 























| also said adieu to his greasy merchant friend. 

It was not evening as yet, and taking Watch 
up in his arms,—for there were numbers of 
hungry dogs about,—he went on from street to 
street, vastly interested in the strange sights 
and sounds, and casting about, too, for some 
inn where he might lodge. 

The evening bells were tolling solemnly in 
the church towers, and that sounded homelike ; 
but of the uncouth jargon spoken by the people 
he could make nothing. Soon, however, he 

| was not a little surprised at hearing these 
| plainly spoken English words: 

‘*We had better go home. It is six o’clock.’’ 
Turning quickly, he saw two men, one little 
|more than a boy, walking past on the other 
| side of the street. There is no tie stronger 
| than one’s native tongue, heard in a foreign 
| land. Crossing over, Farnum approached them 
| and exclaimed : 

‘*Hello, friends! Do you live here?’’ 

The elder man merely stared ; the boy laughed 
good-humoredly. ‘‘Who are you?’’ he cried, 
‘‘and where did you get that little dog?’’ 

*‘T have just arrived from Ekaterinburg,’’ 
replied Farnum. ‘‘I don’t know a soul here. 
Where is there a good place to stop overnight ?’’ 

|} ‘**Are you an Englishman?’’ the older man 
| asked. 

Farnum replied that he was an American, 
and asked whether they were English. The 
elder man replied in the affirmative. 

‘*Well, then, I suppose you won’t have 
anything to say to me,’’ Farnum remarked. 
‘*England and America were at war when I 
left home. Is the war still going on?’’ 

*‘I don’t know; I don’t care,’’ replied the 
olderman. ‘‘War, war! I’ve seen war enough 
here. Come home with us. I want to hear 
you talk,’’ he added, with a laugh. 

Nothing loath, Farnum went with them round 

| to the east side of the Kremlin wall. It was a 


meen. 
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singular sort of house built of stone and mortar, 
having a round roof and a large door, studded 
with the heads of a great number of iron bolts. 
Indoors the rooms were of strange shape, with 
alternate concave and convex walls. But in one 
of them a fire was burning, with a supper-table 
in front of it, presided over by a handsome 
Englishwoman. 

She made the American and his dog welcome ; 
but Watch was obliged to carry himself cireum- 
spectly, for ‘‘King Arthur,’’ a large house cat, 
was observing his every movement with eyes 
very round. 

The name of this English family was Whiting, 
and the son, a lad of sixteen, was called George. 
Whiting had come from Lancashire, England, 
to. Moscow, in 1806, as superintendent of a 
cotton factory, then recently erected by the 
Prince Pomerin. Whiting had been offered | 
two hundred rubles a month to take charge of 
the new factory. 

When Napoleon invaded Russia and took | 
Moscow, the Whitings fled to Vladimir, but 
returned in the following March. 

The next day George Whiting took Farnum | 
to see ‘“Tsar-Kolokol,’’ the famous great bell | 
of Moscow, which stood on a platform near a, 
foot of the lofty campanile of Ivan Veliky, | 
three hundred and twenty feet in height. 
George related that the French attempted to | 
blow up this tower, but that their powder was 
too damp to explode. He also said that the 
French fired a cannon-ball at the great bell and 
broke a piece out of it. 
incorrect, the nick in the rim having been caused 
by a fire nearly a century previous. 

George informed Farnum that the great bell 
weighed two hundred tons. In strict point of 
fact, it weighs a hundred and ninety-two and 
a half tons, being sixty feet in cireumference 
at the rim and nineteen feet high. It is thus 
easily the largest bell in the world. Farnum 
struck it with a stone, but it gave forth no 
musical sound. 

The shattered wall and towers of the Kremlin 
were then quite as French gunpowder had left 
them; the whole palace was likearuin. George 
showed Farnum the little back gate and the 
narrow street by which Napoleon and his 
staff had escaped to Petrovski Park when 
Moscow burned and the Kremlin towers caught 
fire. 

They went also to see the deep pool at a bend 
of the Moskva, behind the dvor, where, by 
Governor Rostopchin’s order, twenty thousand 
bushels of wheat had been thrown into the 
river the day’ before the French entered the 
city. Some of the water-soaked grain could 
still be seen, and with a pole, George brought 
up kernels of it. During that terrible winter 
people had scooped it up and eaten it, but had 
nearly all died afterward, or been very ill, 
probably because of the impurity of the water 
in which the wheat had lain, the Moskva being 
then the common sewer of the city. 

The Whitings would gladly have entertained 
Farnum for a month, and urged him to remain. 

“Tt does me good to hear you talk,’ Mrs. 
Whiting said to him. ‘‘I hate the sound of the 
Russian language. I never shall like it. I 
have been here eight years, and I don’t- know 
twenty words of it even now.’’ But Mr. 
Whiting and George could speak Russian. 

Farnum felt obliged to go on at once, and on 
the afternoon of the second day, leaving Watch 
with Mrs. Whiting, he went with George to 
the mews of the horse muzhiks in the rear of 
the market, to hire a tarantass and horses for 
St. Petersburg. 

It was a quaintly squalid quarter, consisting 
of rickety sheds, hovels and horse-pens crowded 
together without order round a yard full of 
straw stacks and heaps of ordure. Here were 
collected a hundred or more unkempt and 
inexpressibly ragged muzhiks, yemschiks and 
other knights of the whip. 

Scenting a customer in Farnum, they sur- 
rounded him instantly, with loud solicitations, 
plucking hard at his coat-sleeves. 

‘‘They are all great rascals!’? whispered 
George. ‘‘Let me talk with them.’’ 

He explained what was wanted, and having 
heard from his father as to the fees, offered 
thirty rubles for a troika to St. Petersburg in 
eight days, the distance being four hundred 
and eleven miles. 

Instantly the whole crowd of drivers groaned, 
then hooted, then threw their caps and whips 
high in the air. It was too little, far too little, 
they cried. The proper price, they asseverated, 
was a hundred and twenty rubles! 

George told them with contempt that they 
were all pigs and skinflints, and offered thirty- 
five rubles. 

Again the wild Jehus hooted and whistled. 
The barin was crazy, they vociferated. Winter 
was coming on. There was no provender on 
the way. Horses were scarce and dear. The 
barin must take all these things into consid- 
eration. Thirty-five rubles was but an insult! 

George bade them take shame to themselves 
for impostors, and pretended to draw Farnum 
away, then offered forty rubles. The yemschiks 
cried aloud as if in pain, and vowed that a 
hundred rubles was too low. Not a ruble 
less ! 

Again a war of words ensued, and George 
raised the offer to forty-two rubles, then, amidst 
tremendous excitement, to forty-four,—forty- 
eight,—and finally to fifty rubles, ‘‘Come!’’ 
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he shouted. ‘‘These rogues are getting the 
better of us!’’ and seizing Farnum by the arm, 
| he hurried him away. 

They were threading a narrow alley back to 
the market when a wild rush of yemschiks 
overtook them. 

‘* Alas, barin, we are poor men!’’ they cried. 
‘Weare starving! We must accept your honor’s 
offer. It is not enough by half, but hunger 
knows no law. We will carry you for fifty 
rubles. Our death be at your door!’’ 

Well and good; but thus far the negotiations 
had been carried on generally with the whole 
crowd of drivers. It was -when our American, 
with George’s help, essayed to choose one 
particular driver that trouble began. All rushed 
forward at once, each seeking to lay hold ,of 
‘him. Two who were confederates seized 

Farnum by both arms and rushed him away. 
Others rushed him back. It was in vain that 
‘he langhed and pushed them off. Still other 
| hopefuls pulled these away, and sought to bear 
| him off by main strength. 

| Exasperated at last,—for his clothes were 
| suffering,—Farnum, who was an athletic fellow, 
| backed against a wall and struck out right and 
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MW Colonel Darlington’s 
regiment was ordered home 
so unexpectedly, there was 
| just time for little Miss Lydia 
Darlington to become Mrs. Robert 
MecKey. 

“Of course it was hurried,’’ con- 
fided Mrs. Darlington to her warrior, 
late on the night of the wedding-day, 
or early on the morning of the day 
the regiment embarked, just as you 
choose, ‘‘but I think we did right, 
don’t you?’’ 

‘‘Uh-huh!’’ grunted the colonel, 
who was trying to get to sleep. 

‘‘Don’t you think we did right ?’’ 

“Yes, oh, yes, Mary!’’ groaned 
the colonel. ‘‘It’s past one, and I 
must be up at five.’’ 

“I’m sure it was right,’’ mused 
his wife. ‘‘It would have been crue] 
to separate them. Of course they’!l 
make a few mistakes and have their 
little troubles, like every one else. 
But we’re leaving them Lee, and he 
will take care of them. Lee is an 
old yellow angel, isn’t he?’’ 

“‘Uh-huh!’’ grunted the colonel. 

**Isn’t he good?’’ cried Mrs. Dar- 
lington, enthusiastically, encouraged 
by this sign of consciousness in her 
husband. 

‘*Yes!’*? snapped the colonel. 
‘Ouch! There’s a mosquito under 
this bar, and I’ve got to be up at, five. 
Good night ! ’? 

The morning found the Darlingtons 
in all the confusion of people who 
have just torn home up by the roots, 
in the faint hope of setting it down 
again ten thousand miles away. The hours 
flew by like gliding shadows, and the carriage 
came to the door. 

Mrs. Darlington wept unreservedly on the 
shoulder of little Mrs. Lydia Darlington McKey, 
who suddenly seemed to become infinitely old 
and experienced and strong. 

‘Don’t you worry, mama. Everything will 
be all right,’’ she said, patting her mother’s 
hair. ‘‘All right, mama. _Good-by!’’ 

‘*Are you sure?’’ quavered poor Mrs. Dar- 
lington. ‘‘So much could happen. But I’m 
leaving you Lee. You’ll take care of her, won’t 
you, Lee?’’ she begged. 

**Yes, missy,’’ responded the old, wrinkled 
cook, with no emotion at all. ‘‘I takee clare 
little missy. Don’t you makee cly, old missy. 
Lee takee clare. ’’ 

** Well, good-by!’’ said Mrs. Darlington. 
**Oh, I can’t leave you all alone out here!’’ 

‘*Time to go!’’ snapped the colonel, in the 
tone he would have used to the regiment had 
that body ever dared to retreat in disorder. 

Poor Mrs. Darlington meekly stumbled down 
to the carriage, supported by the faithful Lee. 

‘**Rob,’’ said the colonel, wringing that young 
soldier’s hand in a grip that made him wince, 
“if you don’t make her happy I’ll have you 
tried and hanged—hanged, sir!’’ 

He crushed Mistress Lydia Darlington McKey 
to the breast of his immaculate tunic, and it 
was Lydia who wept this time. The colonel 
pushed her gently into the arms of her husband, 
and marched down the stairs and got into the 
carriage as if he were mounting his charger. 

**Sigue!’’ he cried to the coachman, in the 
tone he would have used in urging the regi- 
ment to charge the Rock of Gibraltar. And the 
coachman drove away, while Mrs. Darlington 
dabbed her handkerchief at her eyes and 
pathetically missed her aim as the carriage 
rolled, and little Mistress Lydia clung to her 
husband and sobbed, till a cool, unruffied voice 
recalled her to herself. 





**Don’t you cly, little missy,’’ said old Lee. 











left with such energy that two or three of his 
eager assailants fell headlong. 

**Keep off!’’ he shouted. 
will choose whom I please!’’ 

A great tumult broke out immediately, and 
voices howled, ‘‘He’s a Chesnok! Chesnok! 
Chesnok! Chesnok!’’ (An opprobrious nick- 
name for a Frenchman. ) 

George was now frightened. ‘‘We had better 
get out of this!’’ he cried, and dashed away 
through the crowd. 

Farnum attempted to follow, but was com- 
pelled to deal several hard blows before he 
could get out of the alley. An angry crowd of 
drivers pursued him; and as he emerged into 
the open court of the market three or four 
soldiers, who acted as police, ran to intercept 
him, shouting, ‘‘Not so fast, there!’’ 

The yemschiks behind were still bawling 
**Chesnok!’’ and without more ado the soldiers 
seized our young traveller and hurried him off 
to the turma, or guard-room, in a long, low 
barrack adjoining the dvor. 

But George Whiting had got away, and ran 
for home. 


“Keep off! I 
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PICKED HIM UP AND SET HIM DOWN IN THE 


GCOAL-SCUTTLE— HARD.” 


**I takee clare. You likee cullied shlimps for 
tiffin, ha?’’ 

One might well have believed that the McKeys 
would be happy, for the captain worshiped 
Lydia, and Lydia was very sure that there 
was not a captain—no, not a major-general 
commanding—in all the wide world half so kind 
and strong and splendid as her captain. 

And they lived in a mimic fairy-land, for the 
captain was the fortunate possessor of an income 
which made his pay a mere bagatelle. Conse- 
quently they rented a big, airy house on the 
shore of the bay, where the fresh breezes picked 
up a hint of spice from the wide gardens before 
they entered the house, And most precious 
thing of all, they possessed that jewel, Lee, 
and so were popular with every one. In the 
hunger-stricken city of Manila a good cook is a 
personage to be petted and pampered and bowed 
down to, for without him living is a burden too 
grievous for a housewife to bear. 

Lee was the best cook who ever came across 
the China Sea. For long years he had practised 
his art, in the club at Hongkong, in the galleys 
of far-travelling liners, in the ward-room pan- 
tries of roving men-of-war, till in any clime, 
from any materials, he could evolve a dinner 
that made people want to come again. 

So Lee ruled in his kitchen, and soon little 
Mistress Lydia Darlington McKey began to 
grow famous, ina small way. Gaunt bachelors 
waylaid the captain at half past eleven, and 
clung to his trail like detectives till one o’clock, 
hoping he would be forced to ask them to lunch. 
The society column was continually repeating, 
‘‘Mrs. Captain McKey gave another of her 
recherché dinners on Wednesday evening. 
Those present were the Governor and Mrs. 
Governor, Major-General Blank and Mrs. 
Blank, Admiral Sir John Blake, Commanding 
H. B. M. Asiatic Fleet, the famous explorer, 
Count Zinnuski.’’? Really, with Lee’s assist- 
ance, Lydia could be sure of getting any one 
she chose to ask. 

Yet right athwart the sunny gardens and the 
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airy house, down the very center of the Canton 
damask where those perfect dinners were en- 
throned, visible only to the inner eye of little 
Mistress Lydia Darlington McKey, a deep black 
shadow rested. It dimmed the luster of the 
silver, and turned the candles in their crimson 
cages to mere pin-points of sorry light, and 
threw a tinge of sadness over the smiling face 
of the little hostess. And that shadow wore a 
queue. 

_ The all-powerful Lee and his young mistress 
were at odds. How it ever came about Lydia 
could not tell, but Lee, always peevish, grew 
quite insufferable. Lydia approached the 
kitechen—when she must approach it—with a 
sinking of the heart, trembled when she heard 
Lee shuffling in of an evening to arrange his 
orders for next day, and escaped from his 
blighting presence to ery softly to herself in 
loneliness and discouragement. 

The captain almost caught her once or twice, 
and remembered how far away her father and 
mother were, and what a little thing she was, 
and became clumsy in helpless adoration. And 
that made Lydia feel worse than ever. To think 
that this great, strong soldier should bow down 
to her, who could not even control a Chinese 
cook ! 

At last it all came out one evening, when 
Lydia was so miserable that she could not keep 
back the tears. ‘‘I know it’s hard,’’ said 
Captain Robert, ‘‘and perhaps I shouldn’t have 
asked you to stay here with me, but even if 
they are far away —’’ 

‘‘Far away!’’ said Lydia, comprehending 
only two words. ‘‘He’s near!’’ 

‘*Who?’’ demanded the captain. 

**Lee,’’? said Lydia. ‘‘I know 
I’m foolish, but—but—he’s so awful, 
Rob. ? 

‘*What has Lee done?’’ 

‘*He won’t be pleased. Of course 
I don’t expect him to mind me,—he 
never minded mama,—but if I could 
please him I’d be satisfied. I’m sure 
I try,’’ said Lydia, with pathetic 
humility. ‘‘Day before yesterday I 
tried as hard as I could. At eleven 
o’clock he came in and said, ‘No 
gottee coal.’ He said it so spitefully, 
as if it were my fault—and you know 
you forgot to order it, Rob. And I 
smiled at him as nicely as I could, 
and said, ‘You know the Dightons 
and Major Borem are coming to tiffin, 
Lee. Can’t you burn wood just this 
onee?’? And he scowled—that terrible 
scowl, Rob—and said, ‘No gottee coal, 
no makee chow-chow.’ And I had 
to tell Juan to harness,—and that 
made him cross,—and I drove down 
to the quartermaster’s and brought a 
sack of coal home in the carriage. 
You needn’t smile, Rob. The sun 
made my head ache wretchedly, and 
the carriage has never looked as nice 
since. ’’ 

**Poor little woman!’’ 
captain. 

‘Don’t you dare to sympathize !”’ 
cried Mrs. McKey. ‘‘If you do I 
shall ery. And when I told Lee that 
we were to have all those people to 
dinner to-morrow night,’’ she went 
on monotonously with her catalogue 
of woes, “‘he frightened me. ‘You think I no 
got plenty work?’ he said. ‘You think I make 
cookee, cookee, cookee, all time. Plenty people 
come, talkee, talkee, talkee, no sabe nothing. 
You catch ’nother cook.’ I had to coax him, 
and tell him he might smoke in his room— 
just a little, Rob—before he’d talk about the 
menu. 

“*T didn’t dare to say anything more about 
it till this afternoon,’’ continued Lydia, ‘‘and 
then I had to speak of one thing. I don’t mean 
to interfere with Lee at all, and he’s a good 
cook, and we’re only his employers, but—you 
know we’ve had banana and pineapple pudding 
at every one of our last three dinners —’’ 

**Mighty good, too!’’ broke in the captain. 
“T’d eat it every time Lee wanted to make 
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cried Lydia, tragically. 
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said the 


**O Rob!”’ “You 
don’t want people to think we have only one 
kind, do you? And all those people who will 
be here to-morrow have had it here at least 
once, and all praised it.’’ 

‘*Then let ’em have it again if they like it,’’ 
said the captain, cheerfully. 

**You don’t understand,’’ complained his 
wife. ‘‘You’re—you’re only a man.”’ 

**That’s all,’’ agreed the captain, humbly. 

*‘So this afternoon,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘when 
Lee sounded quite pleasant and was singing 
that funny little song of his, I went out and 
said to him just as gently as I could, ‘Please 
don’t have banana pudding to-morrow, Lee,’ 
and he stopped singing at once. ‘You say you 
likee,’ he said. ‘Yes, I likee very much, Lee,’ 
I said, ‘but no likee allee time. You catch 
other kind pudding to-morrow, Lee.’ And he 
was furious. ‘You no likee, what for say 
likee?’ he shouted, in that squeaky voice. 
‘But I do likee, Lee,’ I said. ‘You no likee,’ 
he said. ‘What for you makee lie to me?’ O 
dear,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I know I ought not to 


care—and Lee is a splendid cook—but—why, 
Rob!’’ 
The captain was standing very erect, with 














a look on his face such as his wife had never 
seen before. It frightened her, but maybe it 
pleased her, too. 

‘*What is it, Rob?’’ she cried, forgetting her 
SOITOWS. 

‘*Tf a white man had dared to speak that way 
to you,”’ said the captain, slowly, ‘‘I’d have 
hurt him. Of course I can’t do that to Lee, 
but he won’t speak that way again.’’ 


And the captain strode away with heavy, | 


martial steps to the castle of his rebellious 
vassal. His wife lay on the couch and listened, 
her eyes glowing with pride and excitement 
and hope. To think that she had married a 
hero, and that Lee would have to be good all 
the rest of his life! 

**Lee!’’ called a firm voice. 

‘*‘Whatch want?’’ answered a querulous one. 

Lydia could not catch much of the dialogue. 
She heard her husband’s voice, very low and 
steady, and Lee’s shrill one pouring out a flood 
of ‘‘pidgin,’’ punctuated by the rattle of tin- 
ware. Finally she heard a tremendous clatter, 
followed by a few low words. Then the intrepid 
heels came thumping back. 

The captain towered above her with a smile 
of ineffable satisfaction on his face. ‘‘I think 
that was the happiest moment of my life,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Lee was saucy, and I picked him up 
and set him down in the coal-scuttle—hard. In 
the morning he will take his pay and go.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ cried Lydia, and buried her face in 
the cushions. 

The captain gazed in bewilderment at this 
puzzling wife of his. ‘‘Of course I didn’t mean 
that,’’ he said. ‘‘The happiest moment was 
when I married —’’ 

“Tt isn’t that,’’ sobbed Lydia, reproachfully. 
“Oh, why did you go out? How can I get 
through my dinner without Lee?’’ 

The captain gazed down at the limp figure of 
his wife, and came very near to saying some- 
thing. Luckily he did not. He twisted his 
mustache instead. 

‘*There’ll be a cook for to-morrow,’’ he said, 
as if he were omnipotent. ‘‘I’ll borrow one, 
or buy one, or steal one, but I promise you 
shall have him. Now I’m going to call Marciana, 
and when she has you all ‘comfy,’ I’m going 
to read to you till you go to sleep.’’ 

But Mrs. MeKey only pretended to go to 
sleep, and spent the long watches of the night 
in sorrowing over the defection of Lee and the 
ruin of her cherished entertainment. At any 
rate, morning found her with a splitting head- 
ache and a bit of fever. The captain looked 
grave when he went to his desk for a final 
accounting with his cook. 

**Pedro,’’ he ordered a house boy, ‘‘give 
my compliments to the Sefior Doctor Rankin, 
and ask if he will come over to see the sefiora 
atonece. Now,” said the captain, grimly, ‘‘how 
much do I owe you, Lee?’’ 

‘* Little missy sick ?’’ inquired Lee. 

‘*Yes, she is,’’ said the captain, shortly, 
bending over a pile of vouchers. ‘‘Are these 
all the chits?’’ 

He got no answer. From the kitchen rose 
a rattle of coal and a clatter of stove-lids, and 
the sound of Lee’s voice stirring sleepy servants 
to activity. 

The captain listened in blank amazement. 
Once he stole to the door of the kitchen, his 
boots creaking with his excess of caution. He 
peeped in, and wisely withdrew. Lee, the in- 
explicable, had taken command. 

In an incredibly short time Lee entered his 
mistress’s room, bearing a tray. Lydia struggled 
up on her pillows with an uneasy feeling’ that 
her couch had suddenly become a throne. Some- 
thing in the air with which Lee carried the tray 
gave her that impression. 

**You just lie still, little missy,’’ said a calm 
voice. ‘‘ Lee makee you all light pletty quick. 
Catechum table, you boy!’’ 

He withdrew the covering napkin with the 
flourish of a royal butler, and revealed two little 
squares of toast. On each square a pink and 
white jewel reposed. It would be shameful 
to call such beautiful objects by such a name as 
“‘eggs.’? Best of all, from the nose of a little 
dragon-decked pot gushed a cloud of steam 
which filled the air with an aroma more delicious 
than any Lydia had sniffed before, for Lee did 
not often sacrifice his own tea to the uneducated 
palates of barbarians. 

“*No good,’’ said Lee, modestly, as he poured 
the tea into an egg-shell cup, ‘‘but little missy 
tly to eatee little bit. Stopum headache. ’’ 

“O Lee,” cried Lydia, sipping her tea and 
feasting her eyes on Lee’s smiling face, ‘‘I feel 
better already. You are an old dear!’’ 

“You likee?”’ said Lee, grinning with de- 
light. ‘‘All light. I look out. You lie still, 
get lested. I makee dinner. How you like loast 
pheasant, ha?’’ 

“*O Lee!l’’ cried Lydia. 
did!’’ 

‘All light,’’ said Lee. ‘‘And puddin’? You 
sabe mangosteen? I think my fliend got man- 
gosteen. I makee little fluit puddin’ with man- 
gosteen. ’” 

**Magnificent!’’ cried Lydia. 

‘*All light,’’ said Lee, picking up his tray. 
**Headache better? Now you go sleep, little 
missy. Old Lee, he takee clare of you. 
Goo’-by!’’ 

That night Lydia Darlington McKey smiled 
down a long lane of snowy damask to Captain 
Robert. Never had silver gleamed so brightly, 


**Tt would be splen- 
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never did candles shed such a radiant glow, | seemed to be shedding a benediction over the | politician was miscalled. 





Never since the days 


never were guests so full of merry content, save | company, and that presence, to the inner eye | of Masaniello had there been such a reversal of 


at some enchanted feast. An unseen presence 


| of the little hostess, wore a queue. 
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5 HE object of this article is to bring 
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| his “pleasure at the general trend of my re- 
marks. ...I can never forget his laconic 


| positions in the subject and ruling classes; 
never such travesties in the name of government 
| —*‘fantastic tricks before high heaven as make 
the angels weep.’’ 

| Every added humiliation, as the Southern 
| Gentes saw their citizens disfranchised, their 
| legislatures corrupted, their treasuries plun- 
| dered, tended to deepen the sense of loss which 
the South had sustained in the ‘‘untimely taking 
| off’’ of that powerful and ‘‘most just friend’’ 
| (these are Grant’s words), whose earnest exer- 
tions would have been put forth to avert the 





causes of the kindly regard in which | answer to my inquiry, ‘Why do you think the | indignities and calamities of that unhappy 


Southerners of the present generation hold the | South will be generously dealt with by the | period. 


memory of Lincoln. A good judge of human 
nature has said: 

**It gives me no trouble to decide whether 
any particular person is friendly to me. I first 
ask myself whether I am friendly to him, and 
if I can answer yes, I find that I can confidently 
rely on his good-will to me.’’ 

Applying this simple test, one may say that 
the friendliness of the South for Lincoln was 
guaranteed by the prior fact—so patently dis- 
closed in his life—that he was friendly to the 
South. 

He was Southern born. The possible signifi- 
cance of this fact is suggested by Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, recently elected the president 
of the University of Virginia, in an address 
delivered February 23, 1903, at Johns Hopkins 
University. ‘‘Without the Virginia country 
gentleman there could have been no Union. . . 


| government?’ ‘Because Abraham Lincoln is 
at its head.’ ’’ 


“That Ye Be Not Judged.’”’ 


N one occasion about this time an officer | 
remarked in Mr. Lincoln’s presence that 


Jefferson Davis should be hanged. Lin- 
| coln’s only reply to the remark was, ‘* ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ ’’ 

At that very time Davis was a fugitive. He 
had found temporary shelter in the home of 
an Episcopal clergyman in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

One morning, as Mrs. Davis relates in her 
book, a little girl, the daughter of the host, 
came running into the breakfast-room, excited 
| and crying with alarm that Lincoln was coming 





Alexander H. Stephens, the V ice-President of 
the Confederacy, and Abraham Lincoln had 
| been, before the war, sincere friends. The 
| strife which rocked the continent did not shake 
| their confidence in each other’s friendship and 
sincerity. Mr. Stephens’s book, ‘‘The War 
Between the States,’’ is a strong statement of 
the Southern constitutional position, but all its 
references to Mr. Lincoln are so kindly that 
the wide reading of the book throughout the 
South tended to give to the masses the author’s 
generous estimate of his friend. 


Mr. Grady’s Speech. 


HERE came to the South, ultimately, 
| the era of restoration. By this time 


every obstruction of prejudice had been 


.|to kill them. Mr. Davis took the little girl | removed, and it was possible for the eye of the 


When one studies the sources of his noble | upon his knee, tenderly stroked her hair and | Southern man to see the character of Lincoln 
strength, its persistence, its comprehensiveness, | told her that Mr. Lincoln was a kind and good | as a noble structure may be viewed when first 


its catholic charity, its elemental humor and its 
note of utter humanity, Lincoln seems indeed 
to have been bred of that same 
life that gave to America its 
strain of pioneers and state- 
builders. ’” 

In the days when slavery was 
the peculiar institution of the 
South, it is not surprising that 
the abolitionist was the object 
of fierce Southern resentment. 
But Lincoln was until 1863 only 
a restrictionist. He touched the 
softest spot in the Southern 
heart when, in reply to Douglas 
at.Peoria, in 1854, he said: 

‘*The Southern people are just 
what we would be in their situ- 
ation. . . . When they tell us 
they are no more responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we 
are, I acknowledge the fact.’’ 

He was anxious always to 
mitigate the loss which the war 
was bound to entail upon the 
people of the South. As lateas 
the Hampton Roads Conference, 
in February, 1865, when the 
doom of the Confederacy was 
already sealed, he stated that 
if the South would return to 
the Union, he would personally 
support a measure appropriating 
four hundred millions of dollars 
to extinguish slavery by com- 
pensating the owners of slaves. 

The words of the second inau- 
gural address, March 4, 1865, 
**With malice toward none, with 
charity for all. . . to bind up 
the nation’s wounds . . . a just 
and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations,’’ 
are classic words which embody his policy of 
reconstruction. When much of the territory of 
the South had been conquered and new civil 
governments had been organized, his prodigal 
use of the pardoning power anticipated Bryant’s 
sa Slow to smite and swift to spare. 
Magnanimity, as Chief Justice Bleckley has 
said, is a great big virtue with a great big name. 
Lincoln had it in supreme manifestation. 


A Pleasant Page of History. 


N the day after leaving the fallen city of 
Richmond, he was cheered at City Point 
by a crowd of Confederate prisoners. 

He said to Admiral Porter, ‘‘They will never 
shoulder a musket again in anger, and if Grant 
is wise he will leave them their guns to shoot 
crows with and their horses to plow with; it 
would do no harm. ’’ 

It is a pleasant page of history which records 
that in the terms made with Lee and Johnston 
respectively, neither Grant nor Sherman disap- 
pointed this magnanimous hope. 

Gen. John B. Gordon, in his recent book of 
memoirs, gives an account of his farewell address 
to his soldiers: 

“IT closed with the prophecy that passion 
would speedily die and that the brave and 
magnanimous soldiers of the Union army, when 
disbanded and scattered among the people, 
would become promoters of sectional peace and 
fraternity... . 2 As I began to speak from my 
horse, large numbers of Union soldiers came 
near to hear what I had to say. The Hon. 
Elihu Washburne, afterward United States 
minister to France, and a close friend to both 
Grant and Lincoln, made himself known to 


}me, and in a most gracious manner expressed 


|man, who would not kill anybody. 
| In these two contrasted and yet kindred 
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the scaffolding round it has been removed. 

A dramatic climax of restored good-will was 
the speech of Henry W. Grady, 
of Georgia, at the banquet of 
the New England Society in 
New York, December 21, 1886. 
Doctor Talmage, then at the 
zenith of his reputation, had 
preceded Mr. Grady, and had 
said that ‘‘the typical American 
has yet to come.’’ 

Mr. Grady, depicting the char- 
acter of the Puritan and the 
Cavalier, and then alluding to 
Doctor Talmage’s statement, 
said : 

**Let me tell you that he has 
already come. Great types, like 
valuable plants, are slow to 
flower and fruit. But from the 
union of these colonists, Puri- 
tans and Cavaliers, from the 
straightening of their purposes 
and the crossing of their blood, 
slow perfecting through a cen- 
tury, came he who stands as 
the first typical American, the 
first who comprehended within 
himself all the strength and 
gentleness, all the majesty and 
grace of this republic—A braham 
Lincoln. He was the sum of 
Puritan and Cavalier, for in 
his ardent nature were fused the 
virtues of both, and in the depths 
of his great soul the faults of 
both were lost. He was greater 
than Puritan, greater than Cav- 
alier, in that he was American, 
and that in his honest form 
were first gathered the vast and 
thrilling forces of his ideal goy- 
ernment—charging it with such 


scenes, the historical painter of the future may | tremendous meaning and so elevating it above 
find suggestive themes. human suffering that martyrdom, though infa- 

Then came the assassination, of which Mr. | mously aimed, came as a fitting crown to a 
Carl Schurz, in summing up the dramatic | life consecrated from the cradle to human liberty. 
contrasts of Lincoln’s life, says, ‘‘In his heart | Let us, each cherishing the traditions , and 
the best friend of the defeated South was mur- | honoring his fathers, build with reverent hands 
dered because a crazy fanatic took him for its to the type of this simple but sublime life, in 


most cruel enemy. ’’ 

The first great demonstration of popular 
grief during the route of the funeral train from 
Washington to Springfield was in the semi- 
Southern city of Baltimore. 

In Charleston, says Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘William 
Aiken, who had been a prominent Representa- 
tive in Congress from South Carolina before 
the war, and who then had the name of owning 
| more slaves than anybody else in the country, 
| joined with an associate in a request to the 
colonel in command, for the use of Hibernian 
Hall, in order that the citizens of Charleston 
might in public meeting express their condem- 
nation of the crime perpetrated and mourn the 
loss of Abraham Lincoln. ’’ 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis writes that when the 
news was brought to the family of the President 
of the Confederate States, ‘‘I burst into tears, 
—the first I had shed,—which flowed from the 
mingling of sorrow for the family of Mr. 
Lincoln, and the thorough realization of the 
inevitable results to the Confederates. ’’ 

Gen. Robert E. Lee, says Fitzhugh Lee, 
‘denounced the assassination of Mr. Lincoln as 
a crime previously unknown to the country, 
and one that must be deprecated by every 
American.’’ The fiery Robert Toombs, ‘‘who 
could have ruled all hearts had he but tamed 
his own,”’ declared that Lincoln’s death was 
an irreparable calamity to the South. 

Then came the era of reconstruction, as the 
opportunity of carpet-bagger and unscrupulous 





| which all types are honored, and in our common 
glory as Americans there will be plenty and to 
| spare for your forefathers and for mine.’’ 

It was this speech which first won for Grady 
his national reputation. The admiration for it 
both in North and South cemented the growing 
feeling of national unity. 

Mr. Clark Howell, Grady’s successor as 
| editor of the Atlanta Constitution, has said: 
‘‘The untimely death of Abraham Lincoln 
was more of a calamity to the South than to 
jany other part of the Union, and the States 
| which formed the Confederacy lost far more 
| heavily by it than the Republic. ’’ 
| In Southern literature Maurice Thompson’s 
poem is fairly typical: 

He was the North, the South, the East, the West, 
The thrall, the master, all of us in one ; 
There was no section that he held the best ; 
His love shone as impartial as the sun ; 
And so revenge appealed to him in vain, 
He smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 
And gently put it from him, rose and stood 
A moment’s space in pain, 
| Remembering the prairies and the corn 
| And the glad voices of the fleld and wood. 





The Story of the Abandoned Plot. 


N his book, “On the Wing of Occasions,” 
| Joel Chandler Harris has played with 
the fancy that three Southerners, having 


access to the White House through passes granted 
by Mr. Lincoln himself, formed a plot to kidnap 
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him. After being in Washington for several | 
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will have its share. When the background shifts 


| the sea think of the Wars of the Roses, the 


days, and in intercourse with Mr. Lincoln, so | far enough into the past to enable our descend- | memory of Lincoln will be as truly a national 
that the execution of the plot becomes apparently | ants to think of the Civil War as our kin beyond | possession as that of Washington. 
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possible, they are so won over by the personality 
of the President that they abandon the plot, 
and with full confidence in his generosity tell 
the whole story: 

“But I don’t understand why you changed your 
mind when you had everything in your own 
hands.” . 

“Well, I can only say this, Mr. President, that 
if the plain people of the South knew you as well as | 





we know you, the war wouldn’t last much longer.” 
Mr. Lincoln rose from his chair and laid his 

hand on Bethune’s shoulder. 
“My son,” he said, solemnly, “no human being | 


ever did or ever can pay me a higher compliment 
than that. I wish all your people would take a 
month off and come up here to kidnap me!” 

“They are engaged in some such adventure 
now,” remarked Mr. Stanton, dryly. 


Lincoln Stories in the South. 


NE of the Southerners in this story is a 
{0} Mr. Sanders, a man after Lincoln’s own 

heart, because he is one of the plain 
people and full of facetious sayings and good 
stories. 


Finally Mr. Lincoln turned to Mr. Sanders. 
“Does your President have much opposition?” 

“Not among them that he can get his hands on, 
but Joe Brown is after him with a sharp stick, 
and Bob Toombs rares round, and they manage 
to keep the water warm, if not a-b’ilin’. The 
states’ rights plaster does purty well when you 
slap it on some ’un else, but when the other feller 
slaps one onto you, it burns like fire.” 

“How is that?” Mr. Lincoln asked, his eyes 
fairly dancing with amusement. 

“Well, Jeff Davis was put in to slap the states’ 
rights plaster onto you-all, an’ now he can’t hardly 
git a law passed but what Joe Brown bobs up wi’ 
a states’ rights plaster an’ slaps it onto Mr. Davis.” 
Mr. Lincoln roared with 
laughter. “I don’t think it’s 
fair,” Mr. Sanders went on, 
“but some of the boys apperi- 
ently git a good deal of fun 
out’n it.” 


Lincoln’s enjoyment of 
Georgia ‘‘cracker’’ stories 
brings to notice one of the 
strong points of sympathy 
between him and the South- 





plays a large part in social 
and political life. 

The art of telling a story 
was cultivated as a fine art 
by the Southern gentleman 
of olden time. It was intro- 
duced and interspersed with 
fitting preliminaries and 
details. 

Among the plain people the 
story was told in more stacca- 
to style, and was the favorite 
method of making clear or 
enforcing any point. In the 
conferences and associations 
of preachers, in the conven- 
tions of politicians, in the 
groups of lawyers ‘‘on cir- 
cuit’’—everywhere the good 
story was the powerful re- 
source of social pleasure and 
argumentative illustration. 

Mr. Lincoln’s inimitable 
stories filtered through the 
ranks of war into the South 
during the times that tried 
men’s souls. 

They kept his intense hu- 
manness to the forefront of 
attention. Exasperation 
could hardly be focused on 
a character associated with 
so much good humor and 
merriment. Even the Southern war governors, 
besieged with applicants for office, could wish 
therfiselves in like condition with him when 
he had some trifling but contagious ailment, 
and ‘‘at last had something he could give to 
every office-seeker who called.’’ 

Among the large negro population Lincoln 
is the one saint in their calendar. 

Lincoln was not a saint; but no bigotry would 
deny the right of the freedmen to canonize him. 
He who conjures with the potent wand of 
Lincoln’s name can do anything with the negro 
people. 


As the Years Recede. 


N one of his lectures, Henry Watterson 
| of Kentucky includes Lincoln among 
| the few great ‘‘inspired’’ men: 

‘Where did Shakespeare get his genius? 
Where did Mozart get his music? Whose hand 
smote the lyre of the Scottish plowman, and 
stayed the life of the German priest? God, 
God, and God alone; and as surely as these 
were raised up by God, inspired by God, was 
Abraham Lincoln ; and a thousand years hence, 
no drama, no tragedy, no epic poem will be 
filled with greater wonder, or be followed by 
mankind with deeper feeling than that which 
tells the story of his life and death. ’’ 

Every man passes at death into a larger and 
richer appreciation. The great man whose 
death is tragic passes into a transfiguration. 
As the years recede, Abraham Lincoln will be 
idealized. 

The words just quoted show that in this 
idealization the fervid imagination of the South 
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looked not unimpressive. 

It was Caroline Me- 
Dowell Wirt. But the first morn- 
ing, when she appeared shrinking 
upon the threshold of the history 
room, her eyes full of conjectured 
terrors, her meager little figure in 
its ill-fitting gray gown poised as 
if for instant flight, Sue Dunbar’s 
whisper sped about the room in a ripple of 
laughter—‘‘The Country Mouse.’’ 

Later the name was shortened to ‘‘ The 
Mouse,’’ and that clung. It could hardly fail 
to do so. The pale ash-colored hair, strained 
back from the anxious forehead, the wide, 
timid eyes which seemed always seeking for 
some place of refuge, the delicate, pointed chin 
and nervous, clawlike hands—all these claimed 
the name by the indisputable right of fitness. 

Each condition has its especial problem. It 
soon became evident that the particular problem 
of this particular freshman class was that of 
Caroline McDowell Wirt. 

Sue Dunbar stated the case fairly. ‘‘There 
are girls who are rough and unpolished and 
girls who are dull and girls who are flippant, 
but you can do something with all of them. 


Hi: name on the register 


if 
é? 
“SEE IF YOU LIKE THAT.” 


There are things in them all that college will 
get hold of sooner or later. But with The 
Mouse there isn’t anything. She isn’t rough 
or dull or flippant, to be sure, but she isn’t 
anything else. You can’t get a positive result 
out of negative factors. ’’ 

Eleanor Marshalh, sitting where the afternoon 
sunlight fell full upon her splendid burnished 
hair, smiled idly. Eleanor’s part was cast to 
her own satisfaction and the pride of her class. 
She was the college beauty. 

‘Where do you suppose she discovered the 
gown she wore last night?’’ she asked. 

It was Charlotte Gilman who answered by a 
counter-question. ‘‘Would you have enjoyed 
yourself very much if you had had.to wear 
such a gown to a reception ?’’ 

Eleanor looked amused, then indignant, then 
amused again. 

‘*Imagine the picture!’’ she laughed; but 
Charlotte’s silence compelling her to defense, 
she added, ‘‘No girl need go looking like that. 
Even if she is poor, she could put things on 
differently and arrange her hair with some 
style. A girl’s air is half her effect, anyway.’’ 
Eleanor felt firm ground under her feet now; 
she was on her own territory. 

Charlotte, her chin on her hand, looked at 
her musingly. ‘‘Why don’t you do any originals 
in analytics?’’ she asked. 

Eleanor flushed ; but she was sweet-tempered. 
‘*That’s different,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I don’t do 
originals because I’m a dunce.’’ 

“‘Everything’s either a gift or an attain- 
ment,’’ Charlotte returned, slowly. ‘‘Perhaps 
it is as hard for her to solve the problem of 
her hair as for you to find the equation of a 
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hyperbola. If you had her 
hair unm 

Sue broke into irrepressible 
laughter. ‘‘Oh, spare the spec- 
tacle!’’ she protested. 

But Charlotte was too much in 
earnest to laugh. ‘‘it—the ‘it’ 
that makes a difference is half 
in your air, just as Eleanor said, 
but don’t you see that that comes 
from the way you’ve been treated all your life? 
Eleanor’s been spoiled, and she expects to be 
spoiled everywhere she goes, so people promptly 
do it. The Mouse has been snubbed and ignored, 
—she shows it all over,—and she expects to be, 
and we—we just go right on making it worse. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while if we could drive 
away her terrible fear of life and make her 
careless and happy like the rest of us?’’ 

***A Daniel! A Daniel come to judgment!’ ’’ 
murmured Sue. ‘‘And the means which should 
work this miracle?’’ 

It was Charlotte’s turn to flush. She did 
not know—nobody did—just how deep Sue’s 
mockery went. But Charlotte was no coward, 
to be routed by ridicule. 

“If we could just learn to like her,’’ she 
said, earnestly. ‘‘I do believe that is what 
she needs. If she felt that somebody 
cared for her she would begin pretty 
soon to feel that there was something 
in her worth caring for; and then 
she would begin to hold up her head, 
and before she knew it she would 
forget to be afraid. O girls, won’t 
you try it?’’ 

“IT move,’’ said Sue, ‘‘that we 
put the case into the hands of our 
esteemed and highly competent 
friend, Miss Charlotte Gilman.’’ 

‘*Moved and seconded,’’ laughed 
Eleanor. : 

Charlotte laughed, too. She did not 
want the girls to know how their 
indifference hurt her. Her voice was 
resolute. ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t do 
much alone, but at least I’m going 
to try. Miss Gilman accepts the 
case. ’’ 

Accepting the case, however, and 
reaching The Mouse were two very 
different things. Charlotte called up- 
on her, joined her on the campus, sat 
next her in recitations whenever she 
found an opportunity to do so, and 
then the next day—began all over 
again. At the end of six weeks she 
had to confess that, so far as she could 

see, she had not advanced one inch. 
é Then just before the Christmas 
holidays Charlotte had a sudden in- 
spiration. 

The freshman reception was to 
take place upon the twentieth. There 
had been a few ‘‘functions’’ of one 
sort and another throughout the 
term, and The Mouse had always 
appeared, although none could under- 
stand why, since she only stood about 
in corners and looked utterly misera- 
ble. According to Sue, she thought 
attendance obligatory, as at an 
examination. Perhaps that was so. Certainly 
the small, shrinking figure in the queer gray 
silk gown could hardly have suffered sharper 
torture from any inguisitor than from the care- 
less or amused glances of the gay girls who were 
so at home with merriment and laughter. 

On the afternoon of the twentieth Charlotte 
obtained permission to go into town on an 
errand. At dusk she returned with a florist’s 
box under her arm, and running up-stairs, tied 
the box to The Mouse’s door-knob. 

She laughed to herself as she ran down again. 
There were already several well-defined cases 
of ardent adoration—‘‘crushes,’’ in the college 
slang — among her classmates. There was 
hardly a day when Eleanor’s room was not 
blooming with flowers from admirers known or 
unknown. But for any one to be devoted to 
The Mouse! 

Charlotte was very glad that no one caught 
her in the act. Somehow she was sure that 
the bit of mystery, the sending of flowers as 
they were sent to popular girls, might mean 
much to The Mouse; but it would not have 
been easy to explain. 

The supper-bell rang in a few minutes, and 
Charlotte joined one of the groups on the way 
to the dining-room. She had meant to watch 
for The Mouse, but so many girls claimed her 
with so many different questions—for Charlotte 
was chairman of the reception committee—that 
the afternoon’s errand was entirely driven from 
her mind. When, just as she was dressed for 
the evening, there came a knock at her door, 
and she opened it to find The Mouse standing 
there, she stared at her caller in amazement. 

The Mouse’s eyes were full of shining lights 
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| and a soft color fluttered in her pale face. For 
once, it was evident, something larger than her 
shy terrors was master of the hour. 

‘*If—it’s ever so much to ask, I know,’’ she 
stammered, ‘‘but I thought maybe—would you 
come up to my room a minute ?’’ 

‘‘Of course I’ll come,’’ Charlotte returned, 


| cordially. Her own heart beat a little quicker. 
Was it possible, at last, that she had found the 
way to reach The Mouse? 

Together the two girls went up-stairs. As 
| The Mouse pushed open her door, a wave of 
fragrance met them. The color in The Mouse’s 
face deepened, and she ran forward and buried 
her face in the roses. The next moment she 
turned apologetically. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be rude, but I never had 
anything so lovely before. I found them tied 
to my door-knob. I thought they couldn’t be 
meant for me, but there’s the card. I don’t 
know the writing, do you?’’ 

Charlotte took the card The Mouse held out 
to her. ‘‘The writing is disguised,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Evidently the one who sent them 
didn’t want you to guess. I wouldn’t try if I 
were you. I’d just enjoy the flowers. ’’ 

The Mouse buried her face-in the roses again. 
It seemed almost as if she drew from them the 
breath of life itself. 

‘*Il wish I did know,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘but 
of course I won’t try if I ought not to. But 
what I wanted to ask you was, would you 
help me fix them—to wear, you know? The 
other girls make them look so pretty ; but where 
I live people don’t wear flowers.’’ ‘The Mouse’s 
eyes sought Charlotte’s imploringly. 

Charlotte understood. ‘‘A great many people 
don’t,’’ she answered, quickly, ‘‘but I think 
it’s pretty for girls to wear them. Suppose 
you pin a knot of them loosely in your dress— 
so. And then this one—I wonder if you’d let 
me fluff your hair just a little?’’ 

‘*Oh, de anything!’’ The Mouse cried, 
breathlessly. ‘‘I—I don’t know how.’’ 

The confession acknowledged the torture of 
the weeks, and Charlotte summoned all her 
resources to meet the moment. 

“‘T can sympathize with you,’’ she said. 
‘*The girls are always scolding me because I 
don’t make the best of myself, but I don’t 
know how, either. Some girls have the knack. 
There’s Eleanor Marshall, for instance. Do 
you know, I think that she could help you more 
than anybody, and she’d just enjoy it. Eleanor’s 
in her element when she has an opportunity to 
make anything artistic, whether it’s hair or a 
gown or a room.’’ 

A swift color swept The Mouse’s face; it 
almost reached Charlotte’s fingers as she 
‘*fluffed’’ the soft hair. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t ask 
her!’’ The Mouse breathed. 

Charlotte, absorbed in her task, hardly 
| hoticed. In a moment she turned The Mouse 
tothe mirror. ‘‘See if you like that,’’ she said. 

The Mouse looked shyly. Then her eyes 
widened with astonishment. ‘‘Why, I look 
like other girls!’’ she cried. 

She did not look like other girls, but she 
looked so much more like them that many of 
them noticed it that evening. She even tried 
to talk a little with the few kind - hearted 
persons who spoke to her. Sue Dunbar was 
not one of these, but that was not because she 
had failed to notice. 

‘*The Mouse has blossomed out, I see,’’ she 
said to Charlotte, her eyes full of laughter. 


Charlotte turned upon her quickly. ‘‘Sue 
Dunbar, if you tell her —’’ she cried. 
“Oh, I/”’? Sue returned, lazily. ‘‘ You 


needn’t worry. She isn’t my experiment. ’’ 

‘You might spare her five minutes,’’ Char- 
lotte pleaded. 

“Oh, well, if I have time and happen to 
think of it,’’ Sue replied, carelessly. 

But she was better than her word. She not 
only went, but she took Eleanor with her. 
After the beauty had passed on, The Mouse’s 
eyes followed her, and the light of a great 
worship was in them. 

The Christmas holidays began the next 
morning. Charlotte sent The Mouse a little 
Christmas gift with a friendly letter, and 
received in reply a small, stiff note of acknowl- 
edgment. There seemed to be nothing more 
that she could do then, and she would not con- 
fess to herself with what anxiety she looked 
forward to the beginning of college. If The 
Mouse should have slipped back into her old 
solitude just when she had taken the first step 
away from it! 

But The Mouse had not slipped back. With 
a thrill of delight Charlotte realized that she 
had even crept forward. It was hard to tell 
what the difference was—some change in hair, 
dress, manner, too slight for visible detection, 
but clearly evident to a finer sense. 

She came down to Charlotte’s room for a few 
minutes the first evening. There were half a 
dozen other girls there, and she sat for ten 
minutes on the edge of the couch, her small 
hands tightly locked together, and then rose, 
her face crimson with the ordeal, and said she 
guessed she must be going. Charlotte, suffering 
with her, helped her to get out of the room. 

She was afraid that The Mouse would not 
come again, but she did, once ina while. And 
constantly Charlotte saw the change growing 
in her. 

So the weeks passed till Valentine’s day 
came. The semiannual examinations were over 

















then, and the girls threw themselves gaily into 
all sorts of pretty and merry nonsense. 
Eleanor Marshall was decorating little boxes 
to hold clusters of violets. Sue was writing 
verses. Charlotte, who could neither versify nor 


‘**Nell,’’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘will you paint 
me one? It’s asking a big favor, I know, 
when you have so many to do, but I’ll do any- 
thing I can for you to make up.’’ 

Eleanor glanced at her in whimsical protest. 
**T’d like to know what I’m doing if I’m not 
painting you one right before your eyes!’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘I ought not to let you see, but I 
had to have somebody to cheer me on; I’m 
made that way. But I thought you’d be polite 
enough to be surprised when the day came!’’ 

Charlotte leaned back in the cushions, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I don’t wonder you chose me for 
admiring audience,’’ she said. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
have found a blinder one. But that makes it 
easier. If you’ll only let me have mine for 
some one else—will you, dear? You won’t 
mind, will you, Eleanor?’’ 

**It’s The Mouse,’’ Eleanor replied. 

‘It’s The Mouse,’’ Charlotte confessed. 

Eleanor did not speak for a moment. She 
was absorbed in shading a particularly delicate 
petal. Then she threw down her brush and 
crossed over to Charlotte. 

‘*Charlotte Gilman, the cleverest people are 
the stupidest. Didn’t you know that I’d paint 
you a dozen boxes if you wanted them ?’’ 

Valentine’s day came, with its mysteries, 
profound or transparent. Eleanor’s table was 
covered with flowers and missives; Charlotte’s, 
to her own amazement, scarcely less laden. 
The Mouse received a box of violets, whose 
blossoms on the outside looked but little less 
real than the fragrant cluster within. “There 
was, of course, an evening of frolic afterward. 

Charlotte had not seen The Mouse since 
dinner. When she turned, at a light touch, 
and found the small figure beside her, she could 
hardly believe her eyes. 1t was the same Mouse 
and yet not the same. Happiness seemed to 
radiate from every fold of the gray gown. 

“*T—I had a valentine,’’ said The Mouse. 

**So did I,’’ returned Charlotte, smiling. 

**T don’t suppose it is fair to guess ?’” 

“Certainly not,’’ Charlotte replied. 

‘*But one can be glad,’’ The Mouse said. 

Charlotte caught one of the thin hands—it 
was trembling—in hers, and began walking 
toward the nearest group. ‘‘You always slip 
away from me,’’ she declared. ‘‘I’m going 
to keep hold of you to-night.’” The Mouse, 
trembling still, but not refusing, went with 
her. 3 
The weeks that followed were proud ones 
for Charlotte. In a shy, breathless way at 
first, then with more and more confidence, 
The Mouse began to put out little tendrils of 
friendliness toward the other girls. Charlotte, 
keeping watchfully beside her, was always 
ready with encouragement when she grew 
disheartened. 

Gradually, too, some of the other girls became 
interested. Eleanor, whenever she remembered, 
gave her a word or a smile. Sue Dunbar 
occasionally put her quick wit upon The Mouse’s 
side. Then, suddenly, something curious hap- 
pened. ‘The Mouse became popular! 

How it came about nobody could explain; 
such things have a way of happening ina larger 
world than that of college. The girls still 
called her The Mouse, but endearingly. She 
was so quaint, they said, with her prim dress 
and manner. . So they began ‘‘cultivating’’ her 
with a fervid enthusiasm that became a test no 
less sharp than her former loneliness. 

Charlotte, looking on with keen anxiety at 
first, became only quietly watchful after a time. 
Something in The Mouse was taking her safely 
through the experience. 

One soft spring day The Mouse entered 
Charlotte’s room at dusk. She had some 
daffodils in her hands, and without speaking, 
she slipped them into a dull green vase on the 
bookcase. 

It struck Charlotte that that was just what 
Eleanor would have done—it was even the 
way Eleanor would have done it. In her sur- 
prise she spoke the thought aloud, realizing 
suddenly the solution of a certain baffling like- 
ness in this new Mouse. There were things 
about her like Eleanor. 

The Mouse stood a moment in the center of 
the room, utterly still; then she slipped down 
on the floor beside Charlotte’s chair. There 
was a tone in her voice that Charlotte had 
never heard before. 

**Do you mean it?’’ she asked, slowly. ‘‘Do 
you mean it—really ?’’ 

Something—was it a presentiment of pain? 
—swept across Charlotte. ‘‘It has puzzled me 
often lately,’’ she said, ‘‘but I never could 
think what it was before. ’’ . 

The Mouse was still again, and Charlotte 
waited—for what, shedid not know. Presently 
The Mouse began to speak : 

“I wish that I could tell you, but I think 
you’ll understand—you always do. I loved 
her so—Miss Marshall—from the first moment 
I saw her. I had never seen any one so beau- 
tiful in my life. I used to lie awake nights, 
thinking of her. Sometimes I’d pretend that I 
was her friend, like the rest of you. I knew 


that it couldn’t be—anybody queer and different | 
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like me, but I used to pretend it. Then one 
day she stopped and spoke to me in the corridor. 
I didn’t sleep for hours that night. 

**Then came Valentine’s day. You can’t 
imagine what that meant to me. Once before 
I had had roses—do you remember? You 
helped me fix them. I never knew where they 
came from, and sometimes I pretended they 
were from her; but the valentine I knew. I 
saw the boxes the other girls had, and they 
said she painted them. She had painted that 
box for me, just like the others. 

‘*That night I thought it all over—what she 
was and what I was. I thought of her friends, 
their bright, easy ways and their talk. I made 
up my mind then that I’d try, and never give 
up trying till I had learned to talk, and be 
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HROUGH his 
taste for solitary 
research, Joseph 

Belmont became involved 
in serious difficulties that 
almost put a permanent 
end to his career as a 
scientist. Just before the 
beginning of the rainy season in the Andes, 
Belmont was spending a few weeks in La Paz, 
near the western border of Bolivia. Here, 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
Pacific, he became interested in the strange 
earth pyramids along the river valley about a 
league southeast of the city. 

At this spot the stream has cut its course 
through a deep alluvial deposit, leaving high 
mud cliffs on each side; and these cliffs have 
been so seamed and honeycombed by the torren- 
tial rains that the soft earth summits over- 
looking the bed of the river have been molded 
into fantastic shapes. The surface thus affected 
extends back only a few hundred feet from the 
brink of the cliffs, but this space illustrates in 
almost inconceivable variety the action of water 
upon easily disintegrated soil. 

Early after breakfast one cool November 
morning Belmont left his hotel,.and proceeded 
on muleback down the narrow valley of the La 
Paz River. He took with him his photographic 
outfit and food enough to last all day. 

A half-hour of leisurely riding took him to 
the mouth of the Calocota. He then crossed 
to the right bank of the stream, and was soon 
clambering up the narrow pass that wound and 
zigzagged to the summit of the cliffs he had 
come to investigate. Once at the top, he picketed 
his mule in a hollow two hundred feet from the 
path, took his camera, and for several minutes 
threaded his devious way southward through 
the crumbling gullies and ravines, keeping 
about fifty yards from the brink of the cliff. 

It reminded him of the broken surface of an 
ice glacier—that irregular, complicated maze of 
gulches diversified by earth spires and mounds 
of alluvial débris, seamed by deep crevasses, 
and pierced with shafts and well-holes, drilled 
by the flowing water. Everything seemed 
parched and dry, but a few hours of rain would 
convert the district into a sponge. 

Belmont had been walking for a hundred feet 
down a miniature valley, with other smaller 
valleys emptying into it. His path ended sud- 
denly in a cavity, with sloping sides like a 
mortar-pit, and a black hole about two feet in 
diameter at its bottom. Reasoning by analogy, 
he inferred that this must be a shaft like a 
glacial moufin, sunk to an unknown depth in 
the loose soil by the falling water, which had 
afterward filtered out through a crack in the 
cliffs, leaving the well-hole empty. 

He descended the slope to make a closer 
investigation. A hummock of earth gave way 
beneath his feet. He lurched forward and 
threw up his arms in an effort to regain his 
balance. Then another mound gave way, and 
he shot down toward the black hole yawning 
below ! 

The moment was full of terror to the scientist. 
As he slid down the steep declivity, he thrust 
his hands deep into the yielding earth; but his 
fingers merely furrowed the soil without check- 
ing his fall. Down went his feet through the 
opening; his body followed. He made two or 
three final desperate clutches at the edge of the 
gulf, breaking off large handfuls of sun-hardened 
clay, but to no avail. Then he fell into the 
subterranean darkness. 

He dropped in a heap on the soft earth at the 
bottom of the pit. Rising to his feet, he looked’ 
about, and found himself in a cavity shaped 
like the interior of an immense bottle, almost 
round, about seven feet in diameter, and 
twenty feet in height. Two yards above his 
head the sides began to taper gradually inward, 
the diameter steadily lessening, until in the 
neck through which he had fallen the width 
had diminished to thirty inches. 

These particulars Belmont noted as his eyes 
became accustomed to the semidarkness. The 
shaft had evidently been hollowed out during 
the previous rainy season, and the water had 
filtered away through the porous soil, or had 
escaped through some outlet which had been 
choked by the settling of the earth above it. 

The situation was a provokingly simple one. 


| He had only to lift himself twenty feet. But 





easy, too, so that she shouldn’t be ashamed of 
me. It was hard at first, oh, so hard! But 
you helped always, and so often when I was 
all discouraged I’d meet her somewhere, and 
she’d stop for a word or two, and then I’d 
feel as if I could fight forever to win. And 
now,’’—The Mouse ran her hand timidly up 
and down a fold of Charlotte’s dress and her 
breath came faster,—‘‘now this that you told | 
me. I didn’t suppose such a thing could be— | 
ever. Oh, you don’t know what it means! It | 
will be something to keep and to live up to all | 
my life. I don’t know whether you can under- 
stand ; I’m so stupid at explaining.’’ | 

And in the dusk Charlotte heard her own | 
voice as if it had been another’s: ‘‘Yes, dear, 
I understand. ’’ 
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how? He had no 
ladder, rope, or 
other means of as- 
cent. The earth on 
the sides of the pit 
was too soft to allow 
the cutting of steps. 
Moreover, it sloped 
in the wrong direc- 
tion. He was too 
far from the cliff 
face to attempt to 
tunnel out to it with 
his hands, even had 
he known which 
way todig. A half- 
hour passed as he 
leaned against the 
rough wall of his 
dungeon, seeking 
with growing anx- 
iety some means of 
escape. 
Meanwhile a 
change came over 
the face of the sky. 
Swiftly massing 


clouds had obscured 
the small blue patch chawn ov 
at first visible tothe Semon. 
prisoner. It was 
evident that a storm 


was at hand, one of HE. THREW UP HIS 


those heavy down- 
pours that herald 
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and prepared himself for the struggle that was 
coming. 

Above, the rain fell furiously. Close beside 
him, with a hollow sound, the ever-increasing 
torrent plunged foaming into the well. Up 
from his waist crept the cold water-line, until 
it touched his breast and rose above it. The 
tide gurgled round his neck ; at last it moistened 
his lips. The time for action had come. 

A downward push with his toes, and Belmont 
was afloat. He was only an indifferent swim- 
mer, but the peril inspired him to do his utmost. 
Round and round he paddled, trying to avoid 
being sucked under the cataract ; yet sometimes, 
despite his strongest efforts, he was drawn 
beneath it and beaten down below the surface. 
Then he would rise, gasping and sputtering, 
to repeat the experience two or three minutes 
later. 

As the upper crust crumbled under the influ- 
ence of the flowing water, the torrent shifted its 
direction, and Belmont was obliged to keep 
constantly on the 
watch to avoid it. 
Now and then a mass 
of earth, loosened by 
the flood, would 
plunge down, close to 
his face. He feared 
that some sudden 
landslide might bury 
him alive. 

Round the pit he 
swam, supporting 
himself, when wear- 
ied, by thrusting one 
hand into the soft 
wall just above the 
ever-rising surface. 
The water was now 
more than twelve feet 
deep, and the cavity 
was beginning to nar- 
row slightly. The 
bottom of the funnel 
was barely five feet 
above his head. 

Then came the cat- 
astrophe he had been 
dreading. As he 
looked up, a dark, 
irregular shadow 
blotted out the patch 
of rainy sky. Before 
he could realize 
what was happen- 
ing, he was struck in 
the face by a falling 
mass of loose earth, 
and driven down to 
the very bottom of the 
well. Was this the 
end ? 

Belmont struggled 
violently, striking his 
arms and legs against 


ARMS IN AN EFFORT 


the approach of the rainy season. A drop fell | the soft sides, and thrusting off the weight that 
in the naturalist’s upturned face; then another | held him down. Little by little he rose, still 
and another. In five minutes a smart shower | fighting madly. Strength and breath were 
was pattering on the crust above him. ‘Then | almost gone when he reached the surface again, 
came the trickling of water. A little runnel | and not a second too soon. With one hand he 
jetted over the edge of the pit, and spurted | kept himself afloat, while with the other he 
into Belmont’s eyes. An unpleasant possibility gradually plucked away the plastered clay from 
suggested itself to his mind: What would be his | his nose and eyes and mouth. 
fate when the shaft began to fill with water, as| And now the crisis was at hand. The water 
it inevitably must? | had reached the base of the funnel, and was 
A brown, turbid stream, swelled by lesser | rising swiftly to the narrowed space. The next 
rills from the gullies on each side, was now | few minutes would decide Belmont’s fate. If he 
rushing down the valley and pouring into the could keep his head above the surface until 
well, spattering him with muddy water as he | he could get his hands over the edge of the pit 
shrank against the wall. At first the water did | three feet above, his safety was practically 
not accumulate in the pit itself, but seeped | assured. 
away through the cracks that seamed its Never before had Belmont concentrated so 
bottom. Gradually these became filled, and | much agonizing, desperate effort into so brief 
the softening of the clay cemented their edges | a period of time. The orifice through which 
together. he was now rising was barely a yard in diameter. 
The stream increased in volume, until a good- | Into its middle plunged the cataract. 
sized rivulet was dashing down by Belmont’s| To avoid being beaten down by it, Belmont 
head. Soon the spreading flood had covered the | hugged the wall closely, striving at the same 
entire bottom, making a sticky, pasty dough | time to keep his face above the accumulation of 
in which his feet sank and were held fast. | brown, foamy bubbles that threatened to smother 
He saw that in a half-hour the cavity would | him. Despite all that he could do, he was drawn 
be brimming with water, and that his safety | by degrees beneath the torrent, and suddenly 
depended simply on his power to keep afloat swept down. By the time he had fought clear 
until that time. His hardest struggle would | of the swirling eddies beneath the surface, risen 
come when the flood had risen to the bottom | to the top and filled his lungs with air, he was 
of the narrow neck, and the only place where | appreciably nearer the summit of the funnel. 
he could swim would be directly under the | Again, after a minute’s respite, he was beaten 
torrent. Belmont’s heart sank as he contem- | into the depths of the well. After a bitter con- 
plated the prospect. Could he hope to withstand | flict he rose, almost exhausted. He had not 
the beating water long enough to rise with it | strength to withstand a third subzaersion. 
through the thirty-inch funnel? | It was time for a final effort. Sweeping the 
With clear sight and calm nerves he had | clustering bubbles away from his face, he meas- 
often faced death on the mountainside amidst | ured with his eyes the distance to the top of the 
the nobler aspects of nature; but here in this | funnel. It was not much more than a foot. 
muddy pit, to have his life drowned out by Thrusting his left hand into the wall just above 
that guttering runnel, and to be found like | the water-line, for the sake of the momentary 
a dead animal by some chance passer-by! He | leverage it would give him, he flung his right 
set his teeth and resolved that he would not die | arm up over the edge of the pit, and sunk his 











yet. 

Higher and higher rose the water wiih dis- | 
heartening rapidity. Until it was several feet 
deep there was nothing for Belmont to do, so 
he stood leaning against the wall, coolly watch- 
ing the flood devour the side of the pit. He 
even yielded so far to his scientific instincts 
as to take out his watch and note how much 
of the wall was covered in five minutes. But 
when he was submerged nearly to the waist, 
he thrust the timepiece back into his pocket 





| fingers deep“into the rain-softened crust. 


For an instant he feared that it was about to 
give way, and allow him to fall back. It held, 
however. His body swung again to the side of 
the shaft, and he knew that he was saved. 

Five minutes more, and Belmont was able 
to drag himself out of the water and ascend the 
slippery bank down which he had slid into the 
pit. He lost no time in finding his mule, and 
soon was riding back toward La Paz, in sorry 
plight, to be sure, but thankful for his escape. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Sew the old order changeth. It has been 
proposed to run electric boats on the canals 
of Venice, and so begins the end of the gondola 
of song and story. 


M: John Morley has said that the two things 
in America which most impressed him were 
Niagara and the President. It is permitted to 
quote this without suspicion of political bias, 
for the politics of the falls is not known, and 
half of it is Canadian, anyway. 
H’ rapidly the South is growing is interest- 
ingly shown by some of the missionary 
work which Southern railroads are doing in 
bringing settlers into territory which needs 
them. The agent of one road lately remarked 
that he had on hand thirty-five thousand negotia- 
tions in a more or less completed state, ranging 
all the way from the search for a ‘‘home acre’’ 
to locations for great industrial plants. 
E mperor William desires that American college 
professors shall go to Germany every year to 
lecture to the students in German institutions, 
and that German professors come here dnd tell 
American students what they think about 
various things. An international educational 
exchange of this sort has been in operation 
between America and England and America 
and France for some time, and there is no good 
reason why the Germans should not be included 
in the plan. 


his is the ‘‘short month’’ of the year. To 

persons whose salaries run by the month, 
and to all who receive payments for accommoda- 
tions or supplies in terms of that unit, the differ- 
ence between February and the months which 
surround it is quite perceptible. Some persons 
gain by the month’s , eccentricity, others lose. 
Bookkeepers and accountants find that it makes 
considerable difference in many a column of 
figures. This quarter, it is also noted, is the 
shortest of the year, only ninety days. 


peruse Taft maintains that a million dollars 
can be spent more profitably in building rifle 
galleries in the principal cities of the country, 
for the purpose of making the young men of 
the country expert marksmen, than in getting 
the regular army and the militia together in field 
maneuvers. The military authorities would 
like to have clubs of marksmen organized 
throughout the country to use the proposed rifle 
galleries. This policy is in line with the Presi- 
dent’s belief that in war the shot that hits is 
the only one that counts. 


r. Hay, who was Lincoln’s private seere- 
tary and editor of his papers, says that he 
has not been able to find when or where Lincoln 
uttered his famous epigram, ‘‘ You can fool some 
of the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.’’ Mr. Hay thinks the saying 
was never printed during Lincoln’s life. Many 
of Lincoln’s best things were said offhand in 
conversation, and perhaps the man is living 
who knows the man to whom Lincoln delivered 
his optimistic comment. 


5 gee kingdom of Belgium will be seventy-five 
years old this year. In referring to the fact 
in his New-year’s speech, King Leopold re- 
marked with much truth that ‘‘A country 
which is washed by the sea is never small.’’ 
The sea is the world’s highway, and it is 
because Russian statesmen realize this that they 
have been working for years to make the Tsar’s 
empire great by extending it till the Russian 
flag floats over one or the other of the great 
oceans at a port free from ice the year round. 
Come to think of it, what a big country Panama 
is—-washed by two oceans. 


[° the snows of February it is rather hard to 

look forward to the heat of July, but wisdom 
must take time by the nose. It is none too early 
to consider the recommendation of Chief Croker 
of the New York fire department to prohibit 
all fireworks except firecrackers on the Fourth 
of July. He excepts firecrackers because he 
understands that great stocks of them are on 
hand or ordered by the dealers, and he does 
not wish to cause hardship. Another year he 
thinks. firecrackers also should be prohibited. 
It is hard to be in sympathy with any movement 
to take away a boy’s good time, yet Chief 
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Croker makes out a practical case against fire- 
works in a large city. In New York, on last 
Independence day, there were more than three 
hundred fires, of which a hundred and thirty 
were traced to fireworks. In New York on the 
same day eight hundred and fifty persons were 
injured. Is the pleasure of the dance worth 
so large a fiddler’s fee? 


hureches in the United States prospered 

during 1904. The Lutheran shows the 
largest ratio of growth, a gain of more than 
five per cent. over the membership in 1903, 
the Protestant Episcopal comes next, and the 
Disciples of Christ follow. Hardly any denomi- 
nation lost. in members or contributions, and 
“there are to-day,’’ on the authority of the 
Church Economist, ‘‘more Christian believers, 
more students of the Bible, more churches 
and more money raised for Christian enterprises 
than ever before since the birth of Christ.’’ Still 
there are ‘‘waste. places,’’ but in the foregoing 
facts there is inspiration and sustainment for all 
who are laboring to comfort and rebuild. 


* © 


PREPARATION. 
Let thy day be to thy night 
A teller of good tidings. 
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BRITISH POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


he British Parliament, which will begin 

its. session for 1905 in a few days, was 

elected in the autumn of 1900, succeeding 
a Parliament elected in the summer of 1895. It 
has already exceeded the average age of Parlia- 
ments for the past sixty-eight years since the 
accession of Queen Victoria. The shortest life 
of a Parliament in that time was that of the 
House of Commons elected in 1885, which 
survived only five months and a half under 
Gladstone’s leadership. 

The present Parliament is Unionist, the 
majority being composed of Conservatives and 
Liberal-Unionists, who are opposed to home 
rule.for Ireland. The late Lord Salisbury was 
premier from 1895 till he retired in 1902, and 
‘was succeeded by his nephew, Arthur J. 
Balfour. With the exception of the changes 
which always occur in a cabinet that survives 
for any considerable period, it is the same 
cabinet which entered office in 1895, when the 
Liberal-Unionist coalition defeated Lord Rose- 
bery’s ministry. 

The last appeal to the people was made 
during the Boer War, and the policy of Lord 
Salisbury was sustained. Since 1900 the edu- 
cation act has aroused political as well as 
religious. opposition to the government; the 
demand for the restriction of immigration has 
become emphatic; a licensing bill that offends 
many persons who favor greater restrictions on 
thé sale of intoxicating liquor has been passed ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for a fiscal union 
of the empire has aroused the free-traders. 

It. is generally expected that the government 
will be defeated on some question growing out 
of one or another of these issues, and that when 
the appeal is made to the voters they will return 
a Liberal Parliament. But this expectation 
may not be realized, for Mr. Balfour has 
already surprised the politicians by the skill 
with which he has controlled the majority. If 
dissolution comes it may be because he wishes 
the country to have an opportunity to vote on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform. 
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LENDING NAMES. 


resident Roosevelt’s recent withdrawal of 

his name from an enterprise nominally 

designed to help poor boys, when he 
found that he had been mistaken as to the 
character of the enterprise, shows something of 
the caution which every prominent public officer 
is now compelled to exercise. The pressure for 
‘*big names’’ is tremendous. 

Some years ago a young clerk at the White 
House was offered a year’s salary to get from 
the wife of the President a simple note, saying 
that she was using with satisfaction a certain 
substantial household article. 

American Presidents usually avoid commen- 
dation of any article, when their names may be 
used for advertising purposes, no matter how 
meritorious the article may be. Rival makers 
of similar things would complain of unjust dis- 
crimination. Moreover, the President does not 
have the time to become sufficiently expert to 
pass judgment in such matters. It is not his 
business. 

Occasionally an exception to this rule creeps 
in. A book is now on sale widely, with a 
quotation on the cover from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words of commendation to its author. President 
McKinley’s letter regarding a steamship voyage 
was at one time published. So has been 
President Cleveland’s testimonial to a certain 
dictionary. 

But generally the President who gets his life 
insured stipulates that the company shall not 
publish the fact. The provision dealer who 
supplies the White House table is not expected 
to tell his other customers that he can sell them 
**a roast of beef next to that which I just sent 
to the President.’ Washington etiquette in 
particular is well established. 

The European custom is different. Over 
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many store windows in London one may read 
that the proprietor, by appointment, supplies 
the royal family with certain articles. The 
tradesman is authorized thus to advertise his 
wares. Many imported articles bear on the 
package enclosing them the royal arms and 
the statement of the royal appointment, which 
is regarded as a distinct recognition of merit. 

On the back of every photograph made in 
a certain London gallery, for example, appear 
these words: 

ge Pg ies King Ed- 
ward I and Queen ‘ion HR H. 
the Prince of Wales, H. R. H. the Princess of 
Wales, their Eorel H the Dukes of 
Coburg Gotha is ont Come ught, their Majesties 
the Emperor and —_ of Germany, 
and Crown Prince of Denmark, Emperor 


Empress of Russia, King of Belgium, and 
Ring ond Crown Prince and Princess of Rou- 
mania. Established 1852. 
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BETTER THAN HOPE. 


Faithfulness can feed on suffering, 

And knows no disappointment. 

George Eliot. 
*® - 


THE JOY OF THE SKILLED HAND. 
>] ‘he old apprentice system had many evils, 
and its victims have been alternately food 
for pity and for mirth. Dickens’s ‘‘Mar- 
chioness,’’ with her small rations and her lively 
fancy, and Simon Tappertit, with his small legs 
and smaller brains, were fair personifications 
of popular prejudice against the system of 
‘*binding out. ’” 

But at least an apprentice did have a chance 
to learn a trade. To-day such learning comes 
more by hit than any good wit. A yeung girl 
hired by a dressmaker runs errands, does up 
bundles, or at most overcasts a seam; but she 
learns nothing of the art which her mistress 
practises. So the shop-boy knows less of tools 
than of brooms, and relies, at last, on ‘‘influ- 
ence’’ to secure for him a position for which 
he has no technical training. 

To make a beginning in supplying the need 
for skill in industrial life, trade-schools for 
girls have recently been opened in two Eastern 
cities. Applicants must be between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen. They are examined 
in the rudiments of sewing, which must be 
thoroughly mastered before they go further. 
Then they are taught every use of the needle— 
dressmaking, cloakmaking, millinery and em- 
broidery. They study the various machines 
for sewing, buttonhole-making and braiding. 
A good course in designing is open to girls who 
show ability for it. 

Meantime they are trained to neatness and 
punctuality, and to insight into the larger ques- 
tions of business conditions, business methods 
and business honor. 

When they are graduated they are prepared 
to take positions requiring a high degree of 
skill, and are also equipped with some idea 
of the dignity of good work, the identity of the 
interests of employer and employed, and the 
wider view of labor so necessary to the 
character and the comfort of the self-supporting 
woman. 

The training promises so much that schools 
of this sort ought to spring up in every city of 
our land. One important element of that joy 
in work which alone makes life worth living is 
the sense of ability to do the work well. The 
untaught girl, struggling with a task for which 
she knows that she is inadequate, hates her 
taskmistress, the work and herself. Give her a 
skilled hand, and the needle ceases to represent 
a bondage; it represents a pleasure. Her whole 
attitude toward her occupation is transformed by 
the easy miracle of a technical education. 

*® © 
THE SENATE. 

nless unexpected changes take place, the 

Senate for the two years after March 4th 

will contain fifty-eight Republicans and 
thirty -two Democrats. The term of thirty 
Senators expires this year. At present there 
are fifty-seven Republican and thirty - three 
Democratic Senators. The Republicans carried 
the legislature in Missouri and in Montana, and 
in each of these states will gain a Senator. 
The Maryland Democrats have elected a Demo- 
crat to succeed Senator McComas. Thus the 
Republicans gain two seats and lose one. 

In 1907 the term of fourteen Democratic and 
sixteen Republican Senators will expire. In 
order to obtain a majority the Democrats would 
need to gain fourteen seats—in other words, to 
earry all but two of the sixteen Republican 
states in 1906. Inasmuch as there are many of 
those states in which the Democrats are in a 
hopeless minority, there is hardly a possibility 
that the Republicans will lose their majority in 
the Senate before the year 1909, at the short- 
est. Judge Parker called attention to this 
situation last autumn, during the presidential 
campaign. 

The Republican majority has been in control 
since 1897, when the two years’ dominance of 
the Democratic and Populist majority ceased, 
and will remain in power until 1909, a period 
of twelve years. This is not the ‘‘term of two 
Senates,’’ even if one sometimes hears people 
speak of the ‘‘present’’ or the ‘‘next’’ Senate. 
There has really been but one Senate, although 











it has been a part of fifty-eight Congresses. It 
met for the first time in 1789, and has had a 
continuous existence ever since. 
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.THE REVIVAL IN WALES. 


or some months the little principality of 

Wales has been stirred by one of those 

‘‘gales of the Spirit’’ which a recent writer 
in the London Spectator declares to be a sign 
of the vitality of the Christian religion. 

‘The Welsh Revival’’ is a standing head- 
line in some of the London papers, beneath 
which will be found columns of reading-matter 
concerning a religious awakening the like of 
which has not been known for a generation. 

No one man is the leader of the revival, no 
committee manages it. It is a spontaneous 
movement, which in a period of three or four 
weeks has resulted in the conversion of more 
than twenty thousand persons in a single county ; 
and it is not losing strength, but gaining. 

Ethical results have been immediate. In one 
town, where the usual number of cases of 
drunkenness and disorder on a court day was 
ninety, the number at the next session after the 
revival was only twenty. There has been, too, 
a noticeable increase in local trade, because the 
money which used to go to the public house 
now goes to the grocer and the tailor. The 
new converts join the churches and assume 
their share of the cost of public worship, and 
feuds which separated men for years have 
ended in a handshake. 

Those who are inclined to regard all ‘‘re- . 
vivals’’ as temporary in their effect, and who 
class this one with all that have preceded it, 
should consider the testimony of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who visited Wales for the sole purpose of 
studying these spiritual phenomena. ‘‘The best 
and most influential men in Wales to-day,’’ he 
says, ‘‘are those who were brought into the 
church by the great revival of 1859.’’ 
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© you intend to celebrate the festival of Lu- 
percus, the old Italian pastoral deity, next 
Tuesday? You had better not say “No” without 
first taking thought, for St. Valentine’s day and 
its observances are the survivals of the Luper- 
ealia and its ceremonies. In ancient Rome the 
names of young women were put in a box on the 
day of the Lupercalia, and were drawn from it 
by chance. The early Christian pastors, who 
desired to break up the old heathen customs, 
changed the date of this ceremony from February 
15th to 14th, the day named in honor of Valentine, 
a Christian martyr, and substituted in the box the 
names of saints for the names of women. Later, 
in England and Scotland, according to the his- 
tories, “an equal number of maids and bachelors 
get together, each writes their true or some 
feigned name upon separate billets, which they 
roll up and draw by way of lot, the maids taking 
the men’s billets and the men the maids’; so that 
each of the young men lights upon a girl that he 
ealls his valentine, and each of the girls upon a 
young man whom she calls hers.” There is little 
left of the two-thousand-year-old ceremonial ob- 
servances to-day, but the festival still survives, 
to the delight of many young people who do not 
trust to the chance of drawing lots for the selec- 
tion of their valentine. 
inety-six years ago next Sunday a babe was 
born in a log cabin in Kentucky, the only 
home that his father and motherhad. This father 
and mother, as he later wrote, belonged to the 
“second families” of Virginia. When he came of 
age he could “read, write and cipher to the rule 
of three,” and all the education he acquired after 
that was through his own exertions. Yet before 
he was fifty he engaged in a prolonged debate 
with one of the most brilliant politicians of the 
time, whom he cornered with his logic day after 
day; he rose to the highest elective office in the 
world, and at the age of fifty-six was assassinated. 
Now that forty years have passed, he is regarded 
as one of the greatest men that America has yet 
produced. The babe born not quite a hundred 
years ago was called Abraham Lincoln. It was 
not the educational advantages of his early youth 
that made it possible for Lincoln to rise. It was 
the stuff of which he was made. Indeed, it is 
more likely that some babe to-day sprawling on 
the floor of an immigrant’s cabin in the West will 
rise to leadership in the atmosphere of freedom 
than that the great leader of the next generation 
shall come from a home where servants are 
common and books so plentiful that they are not 
prized. pe 
ter many years artists and archeologists are 
again turning their attention to Herculaneum, 
which was buried by the outpouring from Vesu- 
vius at the same time as Pompeii; and an effort is 
making to raise funds to undertake excavation of 
the lost city on a large scale and in a systematic 
manner. A small part only of Herculaneum has 
been uncovered, but the treasures found were 
more valuable and interesting than those found in 
Pompeii. The city lies under eighty feet of soft 
rock formed from the mud which engulfed it. 
The rock is not so easily worked as the ashes 
which covered Pompeii. Nothing has been done 
since 1865, when the excavations threatened the 
two villages that have been built over the site of 
Herculaneum, but if sufficient money were avail- 
able, the work could be pushed with safety and 
speed. The Royal Academy of Arts of England 
has been interested in the subject, and President 
Roosevelt has consented to act as chairman of the 
American committee that is to be formed for 
raising the needed money. 


e Joint Merchant and Marine Commission, 
the appointment of which was commented on 
in The Companion last June, made its report to 
Congress in January. The commission, consisting 
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of five Senators and five Representatives, made 
an investigation into the condition of the American 
merchant marine and American commerce for the 
purpose of discovering, if possible, what can be 
done to develop American shipping. It has em- 
bodied its recommendations in a bill which it has 
submitted for the approval of Congress. The 
bill provides, first, for a force of naval volunteers 
from the men employed on the merchant ships by 
directing the payment to all those who enroll as 
available volunteers sums varying from one hun- 
dred dollars a year to masters or engineers, to 
fifteen dollars a year paid to boys; then it pro- 
vides an annual bounty of five dollars a ton to 
steamships and four dollars to sailing vessels. 
The vessels which receive these bounties are to 
be liable to be drafted into the service of the 
government for any public purpose at a fair 
compensation. Further, ten new mail routes are 
authorized, to South and Central American ports, 
to Cuba, to South Africa, to Japan, China and the 
Philippines by way of Hawaii, and to the same 
countries direct without making the Hawaiian 
stop. The bill also levies a duty of eight cents a 
ton on all ships entering American ports from any 
foreign port of North or South America or the 
West Indies, and sixteen cents a ton on vessels 
from all other foreign ports. It was commonly 
expected when the commission was appointed 
that it would recommend some form of subsidy, 
and the expectation has been met. 
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“ GRANDMA.”’ 


rs. Anne Hartley Gilbert, the admirable ac- 

‘tress who recently died, was able to make 
old age as charming to her public as the most 
beautiful and gifted of her fellow players could 
make romantic youth. In the last year of her life 
she achieved a unique success, for she trium- 
phantly assumed at eighty-three the part of the 
heroine in a new play. To be sure, it was entitled 
“Granny,” and she took the title réle. 

No one more than Mrs. Gilbert could have de- 
served such a success, for she was, in private as 
well as public life, the most sweet, gay, spirited 
and lovable of old ladies. Through all the vicis- 
situdes of her long career she never lost the home- 
loving, home-preserving, even “housekeeperly” 
spirit of the truest womanhood. 

She herself has related how keen was her pride 
in her first little home before fame and fortune 
had come to her. It was a small, cozy white 
house, which she kept in speckless and shining 


order both inside and outside, until an unhappy te 


sequence of dust and rain besmeared its neat 
exterior. Her husband was absent; the landlord 
would not repaint; she could not afford to. 

“I fretted over it,” she owned, and at last the 
bright idea came to her to wash it—the whole 
house! She got her young son to help, and the 
next morning, before the sun had risen, they were 
out with ladders, pails, mops, soap and hot water. 
It was a hard job, but they really did it, and she 
added proudly : 

“It was all over before the milkman made his 
morning rounds.” 

The same courage and persistence she put into 
her art; the same eager “hominess” was a part of 
her nature, and made her for many years before 
she played “Granny” beloved as “Grandma” to 
her fellow players. Once, when their company 
was touring, the train slowed down in a cutting, 
near a miner’s cabin. The miner and his dog 
were in the doorway; close by, on a rock, was a 
most beautiful great bunch of wild flowers in an 
old tin can. 

“It made a picture of bright homelikeness that 
was good to see in the midst of those dreary 
plains,” said “Grandma.” “The ladies on the 
train began teasing for the flowers, beckoning 
and laughing; but the man shook his head. 

“Then, just as the train was starting, he spied 
me atthe window. I smiled and nodded, and he 
smiled and nodded. Then I pointed to the house, 
to the dog and to the flowers, and smiled and 
nodded again, trying to express my pleasure in 
the whole picture. To my surprise, he grabbed 
up the flowers and plunged down to the train, just 

g to reach the back platform. 

“ ‘Give them to the old lady,’ I heard him say; 
and I, too, reached the platform, and was in time 
to wave my thanks as we sped out of sight. 

“I kept the flowers as long as I could, and 
used up all the books I had with me in pressing 
them. The younger members of the company 
used to tease me about outdoing them with the 
‘man with the. flowers,’ as they called him. I 
suppose my old face at the window had stood to 
him for everything he had left in the East; for his 
mother’s face at her window, for home and old 
friends.” 

It was a face that well might have stood for all 
those things; one of those fine old faces on which 
life had written in many wrinkles: “You may 
trust me.” 
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THE “SECOND FIDDLE.” 


eo Foster, who was supposed to be reason- 
ably happy, confided to a friend that she was 
really miserable. 

“Everywhere I go, Harry,” said she, “I have to 
play ‘second fiddle.’ My sister Celia has her great 
musical gift, and when I go about with Celia I 
am only Celia’s sister. Cousin Katharine’s inti- 
mate friend is Grace Jenkins, the writer. When 
I’m with her I have to hear all about how wonder- 
fully intellectual Grace is. You have that artist 
ehum of yours,—Mr. Pliské,—and when I’m with 
you, all I do is to Jisten to your praises of Pliské 
—Pliské—Pliské.” 

“It is really too bad, Bertha,” said Harry. “I'll 
see what I can do about it.” 

Harry engaged Mr. Pliské’s good services, and 
the two men gave Bertha, wno 1s really a sweet, 
unselfish girl, a little “party” in Harry’s “den.” 
They called it a “first-fiddle party,” and every 
one who was invited wasginformed that Bertha 
was the guest of honor. There were pink roses 
for Bertha, and the souvenirs were tied with pink, 
which is Bertha’s favorite color. The cakes and 
ices were pink, and the men wore Bertha’s color 
on their lapels. 


Celia played all Bertha’s favorite airs. Helen 
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Mary read verses in her honor. Mr. Pliské gave 
her a little picture she had fancied, and Harry 
paid her every attention. 

The girl seemed charmed, but when the party 
was over she almost wept, and said, “It is per- 
fectly lovely to be ‘first fiddle,’ but I would not be 
‘first fiddle’ all the time for anything. It makes 
me feel so queer and foolish. I’ll be glad when 
to-morrow comes; then I can comfortably sit on 
the back seat and again be ‘second fiddle.’ ” 
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THEIR PUNISHMENT. 


t is not quite clear why cowardice should gen- 
erally be considered as distinctively a woman’s 
trait in the face of the fact that women in all ages 
have shown themselves capable of the highest 
heroism. The Indian, however, does not separate 
the idea of physical weakness from that of moral, 
and regards his squaw as an inferior being. John 
Bradbury, an early explorer of the Missouri River 
country, whose work has been reprinted in the 
“Early Western Travel Series,” tells of a unique 
method of dealing with acoward. Bradbury says: 
In our walk we observed what appeared on the 
first view to be two squaws. I remarked that 
one of them had more pea 
a@woman. I was then informed that it was a 
man, and that there were several others in the 
by who, like the one we saw, were condemned 
for life to associate with the squaws, to wear the 
same dress and do the same drudgery. 

I now learned that when the Osages go to war 
they keep a watchful eye over the young men who 
are taking their first essay in arms, and such as 
appear to bey the necessary qualifications 
are admitted to the rank of warriors. 

But if any exhibit proofs of cowardice, on the 
return of the party they are compelled to assume 
the dress and character of women. Their doom 
is fixed for life, and no opportunity afforded them 


to retrieve their reputation. 9 
THE PRINCE KNEW BETTER. 


rhaps a pupil who carried his conscience too 

far into royal text-books would never be 
educated at all. London Truth says that the 
French professor of Prince Henry of Prussia 
once read him this exercise for translation: “Sov- 
ereign ladies have not merely an air of majesty, 
but a gracious deportment peculiar to them.” 


she prince laid down his pen and raised his 
“Have you any remark to make?” asked the 


® © 


acher. 
Maw Ad Do = or do you not wish to teach 
me to be truthful?” 

“Certainly I wish to teach you truthfulness.” 

“Let me tell you, then, that I have known sover- 
eign ladies all my life, and have never noticed in 
them any majesty or any peculiar grace of deport- 
ment. te the contrary. Ought we not, there- 
fore, to omit the phrase you have just read?” 

The professor own that he respected his 
pupil’s scruples. He could not, however, correct 
an exercise kK which had been carefully in- 
spected before it was set down on the list. for 
study. So the prince took up his pen and wrote 
out the phrase in French. Then he gave a — 

“It’s a shame,” said he, “to foist such ks 
upon us!” 
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AN EXACT EQUIVALENT. 


ere are many instances of “getting even” 
which are at once just and ungenerous, and 
although we may smile at the return thrust, we 
can hardly avoid a twinge of disapproval over 
the bad manners involved. Indeed, it is a well- 
accepted fact that no man can go out of his way 
to seek witty revenge without lowering his own 
dignity. 
The New York Tribune gives this case in point, 
baa og | Whistler, the artist. He was extrava- 
ntly fond of a French poodle, and once, when 
e dog had some trouble with its throat, sent for 
Sir Morel Mackenzie, the great specialist. 
Mackenzie was not pleased, but. prescribed for 
the dog, and took a partial revenge by charging a 
e 


big fee. 
fine next day he sent for Whistler in quest 
haste, and the artist, feeling that he had been 
summoned on some matter connected with the 
—. dropped his work and hastened to Mac- 
enzie’s house. 


“How do you do, Mr. Whistler?” said the sur- 
pe. gravely. “I wanted to see you about paint- 
g my front door.” 
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HIS GREATEST WORK. 


‘¢] suppose you saw the Venus of Milo,” said the 
eager art student to the young man who had 
just made a rapid tour of the European continent. 


He nodded, after a slight hesitation. 

“T did,” he said, cautiously, “and I thought 
*twas about the best piece of art over there. Of 
course that’s only my idea. 

“Many people agree with you,” said the art 
student, approvingly. “It is very fine.” 

“Well, now, I’m g to hear you say that,” 
said the returned traveller. “Knowing I’m not 
really up in art, of course I feel some hesitation 
in giving my opinion. But do you know, candidly 
it didn’t seem to me there was another thing of 
a | a touched the Venus, or came anywhere 
near 
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SOCIAL EQUALITY IN CAMBRIDGE. 


efore Longfellow bought the house in Cam- 
bridge so associated with his memory it was 
owned and occupied by old Mrs. Craigie. 

Mrs. Craigie was a woman of many eccentrici- 
ties, Moncure D. Conway says in his recent book 
of “Reminiscences.” 

Some one once tried to persuade her to have 
her trees tarred to protect them from caterpillars, 
which also invaded her neighbors’ trees. 

She refused to be so cruel to the caterpillars. 

“They are our fellow worms,” she said. 
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GLOSSING THE BOOT. 


e teacher of English was hopeful, although he 
had met with disappointments at every turn. 
“Now here is an Dingesing a — 7 ™ he said, 


eagerly. “Let us analyze Just what is the 
meaning of the line, ‘Doth not Brutus bootless 
kneel?’” 


- ; I take it to mean that Brutus, being in a 
hurry, had come off without his boots, sir,” said 
the pupil, with his usual promptness. 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
/O* Qne Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure, and purest 
and sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or band- 
age lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 
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nails, this treatment works 


wonders, frequently curing in a single night. (Adv. 
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ell, Dorcas, I’ve been thinkin’ of our summer 
folks to-day, 

How hard they thought our lot must be in winter 
up this way; 

But none in all their crowded streets this mornin’ 
saw the sight 

Of sunshine over plains of snow and on the moun- 
tains white. 

And after mornin’ chores was done, the deestrick 
all turned out 

To break the roads and neighbor some, with many 
a hearty shout ; 

Till, jest beyend Five Corners, from the deep 
drifts we set free 

With letters, books and magazines, our gritty R. 
F. D. 


Hark, Doreas! There the young folks come, that’s 
Nathan’s bugle horn! 

I smell molasses bilin’, and another—that’s pop- 
corn ; 

I brought a tray of apples up, big greenin’s, 
Northern Spies, 

And I do say they can’t be beat for flavor and for 
size. 

’Tis merry music, mother, when the young folks 
take the floor, 

And Boreas knows he’s beaten when he whistles 
round the door. 

I wish the city folks to-night could jest look in a 
while, 

Perhaps their anxious faces would reflect a happy 
smile. 


Yes, Dorcas, yes, I know it, life is more than 
meat and drink ; 

We love the winter days because they give us time 
to think. 

We look beyond the glory of the shinin’, snowy 


hills, 

And see a fairer country, which a brighter glory 
fills ; 

A light that shines upon us with a wondrous 
power to cheer, 

And lift our hearts with hope and praise through 
all the toilin’ year. 

And so I wish our summer folks could find a day’s 


release, 
And visit us in winter, in the mountain we call 


Peace. 
® © 
ABRAHAM LINGOLN’S TWO TEXTS. 





a) MONG those who might fairly 

“| claim to have known Abra- 
ham Lincoln were the pupils 
in a primary and intermediate 
school located near the White 
lot in Washington, the yard 
of which was separated by 
a fence from the rear end of 
the White House grounds. 
Most of the reminiscences of 
the President which the boys 
carried away with them were 
small events not easy to relate, 
but such, nevertheless, as gave to them a grow- 
ing love for the great man who sometimes found 
recreation in watching and applauding their 
sports, and who more than once visited the 
school and addressed the children. One inci- 
dent, however, stood out distinctly, and is 
described by a witness, one of the boys then 
attending the school. 

One day the teacher gave a lesson on neat- 
ness, and asked each boy to come to school 
next day with his boots blacked. They all 
obeyed ; but one of them, John S., a poor one- 
armed lad, brought down upon himself no end 
of ridicule, for he had used stove-blacking, the 
only kind of polish which his home afforded. 

Boys are sometimes merciless in their ridicule. 
The poor child, only nine years old, and doubly 
sensitive because of his lost arm, tried to be 
brave, but his lips were quivering and the 
tears were in his eyes, when the jeering sud- 
denly stopped; for there, leaning upon the 
fence and listening, stood the President. 

Mr. Lincoln uttered no word of reproof, but 
entered the schoolhouse and made inquiry of 
the teacher. He learned that John was the 
son of a dead soldier, and that his mother, who 
had other children, wasa washerwoman. Then 
he went away, and it was many days before he 
came back again. 

The next morning John was at school in a 
new suit, and with new shoes radiant with the 
best blacking. The change was so great the 
boys hardly recognized their companion, whom 
they plied with questions. John replied that 
the afternoon before, the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln and another lady had cailed at his 
home in their carriage; that the President had 
taken him to a clothing-store and bought him 
two suits, and that while he was doing this 
the ladies made inquiries of his mother, which 
later were followed by clothing for the two 
little girls, and a supply of coal and groceries. 
In addition to this information, the lad brought 
to his teacher a scrap of paper containing a 
verse of Scripture, which Mr. Lincoln had 
requested to have written on the blackboard : 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


Some weeks afterward, when Mr. Lincoln 
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visited the school again, the verse was still 
there, and the teacher called his attention to it. 
Mr. Lincoln adjusted his spectacles and read 
it, then removed his glasses and wiped them, 
and the boys thought there were tears in his 
eyes. But he replaced his glasses, and taking 
a crayon, said, ‘‘ Boys, I have another quotation 
from the Bible, and I hope you will learn it 
and come to know its truth as I have known 
and felt it.’’ Then below the other verse he 
wrote: 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
A. Lincoln. 

One boy, at least, never forgot it. He is now 

himself a teacher in the public schools, and 


pan bem, indicating with his finger. “They are 
cu 

“Well, let’s leave it to the Chinaman,” said the 
os. “Here 1 know—eat—we want 
to eat. Some 

a” replied the ‘Oriental, _ a smile growing 
3 and broader. After making a low bow, 
he disa paptes through a door into the mysterious 


region of th e kitchen. 
If an ght passed by, during which the 
doctor pointed out the interesting wood-carvings 
and furnishings with which the restaurant was 
adorned. Then suddenly the door opened, se six 
Chinanten, one after another, a red, carrying 
huge trays of smokin dishes. ere weep : tes 
of chopped meats, plates of preserves, plates of 
re past La enenge oe all to feed a 
whole y of soldiers. 

“Whi kins! cried the doctor. “Here, you’ve 
made a ~~ There are only three of tis.” 

The Chinese waiter shook head a aaggeens 
“You vely png yok hen x, say, ‘ 





often tells the boys he teaches of the two texts | mein, 


which President Lincoln taught to him and his 


schoolmates. 
® & 


DOGS AND DEER. 


T: strength of heredity, both in wild and in 
domesticated animals, is brought into clear 
light by an incident related in a recent book, 
“In Search of a Siberian Klondike.” ‘The authors 
of the book were travelling by dog-team through 
the wilds of Siberia. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon the dogs sud- 
denly broke into a swift run, and we knew ow 
scented something that interested them. 
“perceived that we had struck a deer trail, 
and. that we were nearing an encampment. We 
turned a bend in the , and there, a hundred 
ards ahead of us, we saw "the cause of the dogs’ 
excitement. 

A team of reindeer were qenaing = their lives. 
Their Tungus driver was lash ing & em with the 
whip, and was urging them with all his might, for 
he knew as well as we that if our dogs ove k 
them before the camp was reached, we seven men 
would be utterly werless to prevent the dogs 
from tearing Lf ner to oP eces. Our driver pat 

on the brake his might, but it had not 
the least ~ ty OTe fourteen dogs 
wolves in the turn of a hand, and nx no brake could 
stop them. There were many stumps and other 
obstructions along our way, and my driver had 
great difficulty in prevents © p. 
Fora — e the deer held their own, and in 
: ent on us; but before Se . ) 
came in s we were gaining rapidly. le we 
were still at the people of the 
village, caaeed Wf. the cries of the dogs, compre- 
ed what was the matter, and arming them- 
a with sticks and spears, came running toward 
us. As they came on they spread out in a fan-like 
formation across the —_, When the terrified 
deer reached the mes the men spread out and 4 
bind LK through, -_ instantly closed again to 

spul e passage 0: 

r driver wag nowise se minded to let the natives 
club his dogs, _— e pemepe injure the valuable 
animals, so he last expedient. 
Giving a shout of warning to me, he suddenly, by 
a deft motion, turned our sledge completely over, 
landing me in a snow-drift on my this 
position the —- was all brake, and the do; 
were forced to stop. They were ste in the’ 
harness and yelling like fiends — 5 

I sat up in the snow-bank an thied. The 
prone ty had ot sled our example ple, and = 
stru; ng t gle -¥ sledges, harne 
men form @ scene that to the novice sat eat 


pee le were belaboring the dogs. the aoe 
to the village was 


reader mw 7 well as how the native: 
use both dogs and reindeer, if the sight of a “deer 
has such a maddenin: ee effect on the dogs. 

explanationis simple. The two never go together. 
There is the dog country and the deer country, 
but they do not overlap. Confus yy is .— un- 
avoidably caused by travelling with 


a deer country, but 

Ee. knowing that if they themselves have to 
ravel with deer through a dog country they will 

cause quite as much inconvenience. 
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NO OPENING FOR HIM. 


“ orning! Gov’nor in?” inquired a confi- 
M dent-looking stranger of a young man 
who was weighing sugar in a thriving 

village grocery-store. 


“Ves. , sir. ” 

“Umm. Advertised for a manager, I believe?” 

“Yes, we have. 

“Present pamnger anywhere about?” 

“I’m acting in that capacity at present.” 

“You are! Well, then, you can give me a tip as 
- = kind of a codger the gov’nor is, anyway. 

“No; about my age. 

“What's your A with him—close-fisted ?” 

“Some people think he is. 

“That’s the trouble with most of ’em. But trust 
me to get the worth of my time out of him, one 
way or iyou?® ” with a wink. “Just give him my 


“Te. aon gaging th if lyin 
us en, n e new man. ou’re a) 
for the place,” Fetarned the other ¢ — 
“You are? Well, now, do you "think you could 
come to an ediate decision if I made it worth 
our while?” with another wink and drawing a 
ill from his pocket. 
ane lune ieled the . li flicki 
% chue: e a) ican ickin, e green- 
k across the counter, © = thon t that e 


coun t would 
fix it. When shall I show up for biz? 

“Why, I don’t believe you’d better et up at 
all for business here,” replied the other. qaletty, 
yeas | the money, back to its owner. “ 

pen to be the ‘governor’ myself, ‘and—T vdon’t 
believe you’re just the 
Good morning, sir!” 


® © 


HEARD THE ORDER. 
A doctor in Chicago tells of an amusing expe- 





man we’re looking for. 


rience which he had in Chinatown in San 
Francisco. While making a trip along the 

Pacific coast with his family he had stopped to 
spend several days in the Golden Gate city. The 
Chinese colony, with its picturesque streets, curious 
domestic and industrial life, interested him more 
than anything he had ever seen before, and he 
determined to take his wife and oldest boy to 
dinner at one of the quaint Oriental restaurants. 

Once seated on a teak-wood stool before a teak- 
wood table, and with a silent Chinaman standing 
over = waitin = orders, it was embarrassing 
to decide what The names of the various 
dishes printed on ry menu gave no indication of 
what sort of food they designated. 

“Well,” said he, finally, looking up at the opens, 
pw know what’ by want just as well as I 

ere is chow mein, yock mein, and 74 

“Oh, let me ny at all those queer names!” ex- 

claimed his wife, taking the ca. “Some of them 


pen sound appetizing at all—Yom gung, lichee, 
shop 
“And yo kang, up mein and cum quats,” added 


the natives do not eke iin itin ill | and tha’ 





kang, > Soa mein, gam png up ‘oe I om ita yo 
you ordered!’ 


THE F 
SCHO 


ABOVE, THE |i 
LHOUSE DOOR 
; C yer ) 





n cities and in villages, in country districts 
scattered wide, 
Above the schoolhouse door it floats—a thing of 
beauty and of pride ; 


The poorest child, the richest heir—’tis theirs in 
common to adore, 

For ’tis their flag that proudly floats—the flag 
above the schoolhouse door! 


What does it mean, O careless hoy, O thoughtless 
girl at happy play? 

Red for the blood your fathers shed on some far- 
off eventful day— 

White for the loyalty and faith of countless women 
who forbore 

To mourn, but gave their all to save the flag above 
the schoolhouse door, 


And blue,—sweet hope’s ethereal hue,—the color 
of true loyalty— 

Red, white and blue, united in one grand, har- 
monious trinity! 

*Tis yours to love! ’tis yours to serve! ’tis yours 
to cherish evermore! 

God keep it ever floating there—the flag above 
the schoolhouse door! 


® @ 


MRS. SPAULDING’S POSTERS. 


se ishop Maxwell, is it not?” inquired Mrs. 
Spaulding, cordially, as her guest came 
down to breakfast, suit-case inhand. “I 
feel that I know you through my son, and I was 
so glad when he arranged to have you stay with 
us on your way through the city. But what does 
this luggage mean? You’re going to stay a day 
or so?” 
“No, thank you, Mrs. Spaulding,” : returned the 
bishop. “I must go right on to-day. 
“Oh, that makes it doubly unfortunate that I 
had = be pT a evening. I hope you found 
m ae e The friend I was 
ca! led ' 7 one was ven 
understand ; but 
out of town, too, made me regret going es; 





The bisho Satie politely, but there was an 
odd constraint in his manner which lasted until 
~ had bowed himself out of the house after break- 


st. 

“What can be the matter?” a ww Mrs. 
iS) — as she watched the distin —— gen- 
tleman alking down the street. k was so 
anxious he should like us!” 

Then a Gekening thought struck her, and she 
darted up Se 

It had been Met Spaulding’ 8 custom during the 
my of her only son to correct his failings b 

about the house little placards whic’ 

ently pleaded with him on the error of his ways. 

eek or two earlier, when Dick was b... — 
home for a colle Hoge | she had un 
some of these old signs, an Tikes for a joke had 
pamee them up in his room, like old times. The 

been taken down later, but she remember 
now that, after being summoned to the sick friend 
the morning before, she had led her new—and not 

brilliant—maid to Dick’s door, and had said, “I 
want this room ye and arranged for Bishop 
Maxwell exactly as we did it for Mr. Dick last 
week. Do you understand?” 

With wings on her feet Mrs. Spaulding flew to 
od room the bishop had occu ied, but at the 


reshold she paused—and 
On = of the pillows was a ae notice to 
this eff “Please put your bed airing in the 


morning!” Over the mirror: “Please don’t spatter 
the glass!” On the window-curtain: “Please don’t 
throw your shoes on the floor noisily!” Every- 
where, on pictures and wall: “Please don’t leave 
se coat on a chair! Hang itup.” “Please don’t 
leave your tooth-brush in the bath-room!” “Please 
turn off the yy faucet!” 

There were at least fifteen of these placard 
the “Please” underlined three or four Nimes in 
each, but—horror of horrors!—the largest of all 
was this, on the ee of the door: 

“Tf you take a th, please wash out the tub! 
It’s disgraceful not to!” 


* © 


AT THE NIGHT -SCHOOL. 


ost pupils at a night-school have a purpose 

which makes them more interesting than 

pupils who study under the usual condi- 

tions. In each of the ambitious men and women 

who seek tardily what better circumstances would 

have given them years before is a strong char- 

acter, the kernel of a pathetic story, the dignity of 

sentiment of secret hope or shamed emulation. 

Pupils at a night-school are indeed the picked and 
chosen, or they would not be seen there at all. 


In a room full of “primers” in the awkward 
nano of cower landed citizens, Annie O’Flaherty’s 
gray bee head attracted instant notice. She owned to 

ears, and her face supported her re- 

lue ission. She had given no reason for 
her Soden thirst for AN e at an age when 
most —— are loath to undertake unwonted 
mental effort. She merely took her place, stoic- 
ng AD. the J mec’ class, and her sole fear seemed 
é might not ‘be accorded her full _— 

oe “$4 tintion® = 
aagetee by th 
eart, near an’ couldn’t x give me a mite 

mae 0’ yer tintion the while?” she constantly 


t her progress might be 














besought her teacher. “Blood’s thicker nor yotes, 


ye know, an’ a ~ B senzeety the part of a loidy, to 
me thinkin vin’ the heft o’ her toime to 
furriners, W x's it le more gee anither name for 
hathin—if the truth’s known!” 

It required the proud .-- ES of descent 
from a long line of kings as well as that of being 
one of the “first risidints in the siventh ward 
to sustain Annie in many a@, disheartening en- 
eee = the agg 8 full of ‘ - s- 

ng and eager, through page r 

plodded, only at rare intervals betraying the 
mental strain in a smothered exclamation, “Howly 
mithe er, but it’s tediouser’n learning i, back- 
stitch!” or, “May Saint Francis hel The 
worst day’s washing Oi iver put me ind ‘to —’ 
and the whisper would fray off into a shamefaced 
8! 


t was by the merest accident that the teacher 
one day learned the meaning of it all. She was a 
ey g this wrinkled, -haired 
on, and “o-x ox,” and “day’s washings” 
had i heretofore set the horizon limit of her hard- 
working life. Her children were all married now, 
with my: of their own. She somehow man- 
to give them a start in the world, and the 
ucation which she Tt. never felt the need “ for 
herself until little Annie reached the age of al 4 
bets and the asking of many questions. 
were numerous other grandeh! dren, of course, but 
Annie was her namesake. Annie’s hair curled 
just as she could remember that her own tangled 
ellow tresses had curle Annie’s blue_ eyes 
ooked up into hers, now Guanes and faded, like 
the vision of her very child self. 
1 what’s zat let ter?” the child would 
ues! 
~ "yw Oi’m thinking that’s what they 
calls A 


SEES! 





“No, danma,” with t earnestness, “A’s at 
the Nginain of ’em all! Why, danma, don’ you 
know a little } wee, like zat? Didn’t you never 
got to oe, nma ? 


And the r soul would stammer something 
about “bein nines too busy to rightly remember 
and turn humiliated to her 


tub. It was thus that the night-school fever 
laid hold upon Annie O’Flaherty. Her one ambition 
was to “ka breast o’ the little lass.” And kee 


a 
abreast’ she did, althou not without muc 


—_ _ ¥ will inst and embarrassment ; 
ron ainst the Niifficulties 0 of an old and 
Pare ely 
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DRIVING OUT A DEMON. 


n the plains of Tartary, the “Land of Grass,” 
the struggles between good spirits and 
demons often oceasion considerable annoy- 

ance for the ignorant tribesmen and afford profit- 
able employment for the lamas. Péres Hue and 
Gabet, French travellers who crossed them three- 
score years ago, witnessed the struggles of the 
learned men to drive out one of the demons. 

The aunt of the chief of an encampment in the 
Valley of the a Waters was ill of a fever. Her 
a ~ waited in patience, but she did not get 

1, and at last he called in the lamas. His worst 
fears were confirmed. A demon of considerable 
rank was present in her and must be cast ow 
pm i — the wo need a be’ well 
Daeg > a t others were at once called in by the 

rs' ane 


y 
ther the ~ nope dried herbs, an 
they called Demon of In =. 

mittent ooh ” This — they put in th 
An hour before midnight the lamas ranged 
themselves in a semicircle in = end of the tent 
ith cym! sea-shells, bells, tambourines and 
other noisy instruments. The remainder of the 
fami’ the circle, while the patient 


esoucned 1) I image of the demon. The 
chief lama post re him basin filled 








with millet - a little 
bas was a of ey 
pon a given s n 
a noisy overture, the ine 
with their hands. The 
Grand Lama opened exorcisms “ine 
be chanting the forms. 
rom time to time he o seattered millet to the four 
ints of the compass. Sometimes he would quit 
e regular cadence of prayer and indulge in an 
outburst of apparent’ domitable rage, abusing 


the herb erce pverese an | 
gestures. on — had finished ve a si 
with his arms, and the other Co urst in ; 


tremendously ‘noisy chorus, setting all the noisy 
instruments at the same ym 

The lay cuere tion, having started u 
out of the tent and three tines: circled round t it, 
beating it with sticks and = ng in the most 
ae manner all the while, and then 
éntered the tent as a itately as they had 

quitted i it. Then, while mere hid their faces 

Lama set fre to the herb image and 
carried it it from the tent into the plain, where he 
watched it burn and anathematized it. In the 
tent the other lamas tranquilly chanted prayers 
in a solemn tone. 

The expulsion having been thus yay 
in the finest manner, the members = the family 
secured torches, and accompanied by the nine 
lamas, all making night hideous with cries and 
beating of instruments, escorted the patient to 
another tent, where she fell asleep, to awaken 
later without her fever. The incantations suc- 
ceeded, to the amazement of the travellers, and the 
illness did not return. 
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THE CASE WAS NOT HOPELESS. 


wo young women had been discussing the 

undoubted firmness of character possessed 

by the one named “‘Sallie,”’ says the Chicago 

News. “Your nose and chin,” declared Jeannette, 
“denote great decision and executive ability.” 


“Well,” said Sallie, “I have been to your tailor, 
and I want to know what you sent me to him for.” 
“Why,” said her friend, “I sent you to him 
because I like him. He knows so well what I 
want. He takes e everything out of ; our hands.” 
“He simply does!” — Sallie. went in there 
to-day and told him I wanted to seme a brown suit 
made up. ‘You dont, want brown, madam,’ he 
said. I said I did. He {contradicted me. ‘You 
have too sallow a skin to wear ,brown, madam. 
Here is a cloth suitable for you,’ and he showed 
me a hideous mixed thing in pray and black.” 
“Did you take it?” asked nnette. 
“T did,” replied Sallie. “But 10 a long time 1 
was very firm about not wantin e goods. That 
was while we were talking about the way to make 
the coat. I mentioned an Eton. But he smiled at 
no, madam,’ he said, sadly, ‘you 
can’t wear an Eton. It takes a ve young lady 
to wear an Eton. "What you want is a coat cut 
just four inches below the waist-line.’ 
“Then he asked me to stand up, and I stood uP, 
and he —— out his ‘ape measure and m 
ured me w I was t to eC him I didn’t 
want anything to do wi my m. I talked the way 
you talk in a nightmare, you know, realizing 
porseety ri what you want to say and not being 
a 


Sallie rae ected! “What I want to 
know is,’ she continu ioe a moment’s silence, 
“how it happened. ‘I’ve got a Duke of Wel- 
= m nose and all the other features that 
e 3 a Fog gemma person, and you 
ver that the nose of that tailor is a snub, 
he hasn” t any chin!” 
* Well,’ aM aap with a little giggle, 
“you'll like you 
“Shall 1?’ said 1 Baie, hopefully. 





me in pity. ‘Oh 
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Benet goes to a school where there are 
J ten other boys and girls. This is the 
way one says their names to the chant 
of ‘‘eny, meny, miny, mo’’: 
Janet, Joey, Jimmy Ames, 
Albert, Alfred, Helen Haines; 
Dor-o-the-a, Mill-i-cent, 
Charley, Margy, Billy Quint. 


There is room in the verse for only three last 
names, and some of the first names have to be 
whittled down to fit into the lines, but that is 
poetic license. 

Although this is a really, truly school where 
one learns reading and number work, it is not 
too grown-up for delightful plays. On Valen- 
tine day they played, ‘‘ Postman brings a 
Valentine.’’ For days the pupils had been 
busy making valentines. Some were blotters 
and some were pen-wipers and some were just 
pretty to look at. The nicest was the one they 
made for Miss Teacher. 

A sunny Saturday morning they met at Helen 
Haines’s. Her big sister arranged them in a 
line, just as they sometimes marched at school, 
little Joey leading and big Billy Quint coming 
last. Each put his hands on the shoulders of 
the one in front of him, except Joey, who put 
his in his pockets. 

‘*Now turn your heads so that you will be 
looking right at me,’’ said Helen’s big sister, 
who was standing over by the window, holding 
a black box in herhand. ‘‘Click! click! click!’’ 
she said. Then the children had finished their 
part of the valentine. 

On Valentine morning the pupils placed their 
chairs in a circle about the room, and each chair 
was a house with a jingly door-bell tied to the 
arm. Janet and Helen, who liked to be together, 
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THE. CHILDREN’S PAGE 


“CLICK! CLICK! CLICK!” SHE SAID. 


| put their chairs side by side, and said they lived 
in a double-tenement house. 

Miss Teacher was the postman who distrib- 
uted the valentines, for since the children had 
printed the addresses themselves, no one but 
Miss Teacher could read them. No one opened 
any until they were all given out. Then Joey | 
said : 

**Miss Teacher, you mustn’t feel badly ’cause | 
you have only one from all of us. Just open 
it quick and see what it is!’’ 

So Miss Teacher opened her big valentine, 
and found a framed picture of her pupils, all 
in a line, as they sometimes marched in school, 
little Joey leading and big Billy Quint coming 
last. When Miss Teacher was thanking them, 
Billy interrupted her. Billy is quick at num- 
ber work, and he had been counting his 
envelopes. 

*‘Here is one too many!’’ he cried. ‘‘One 
from each child makes ten,—for I didn’t send 
myself any, plus one from Miss Teacher is 
eleven,—and here is another!’’ 

Then the children all counted their envelopes, | 
and each said: 

“One from each child makes ten, plus one 
from Miss Teacher makes eleven—and here is 
another !’” 

“*T’m going to open mine!’’ cried Billy. And 
all the other children cried, ‘‘I’m going to open | 
mine!’ 

Each had a valentine from each of the others, 
and that made ten, plus one from Miss Teacher 
made eleven, and the twelfth was from Helen 
Haines’s big sister—a smail picture of Miss 
Teacher’s big picture of Janet, Joey, Jimmy 
Ames, Albert, Alfred, Helen Haines; Dor-o- 
the-a, Mill-i-cent, Charley, Margy, Billy Quint. 





| 








BY CATHERINE S. FOSTER. 


was raining hard when the children 

got up, and it looked as if it were going 

to rain all day. The hard part of it 
was that it was Saturday. ‘‘It always rains 
on Saturday,’’ said Bob, ‘‘and you can’t do 
anything you want to.’’ 

“‘T remember,’’ said their mother, ‘‘one day 
last week when it rained and there was no 
school, and you shouted and laughed and planned 
all sorts of things to do.’’ 

‘Well, that’s different,’’ said Bess. 

Just at this moment Aunt Mary came to the 
rescue. ‘‘What’s that?’’ said Aunt Mary. 
“Nothing to do? This is the very best kind 
of a day to have a good time. What about those 
nice toys you showed me at Christmas time?’’ 

“Oh, they’re all right, but we don’t want to 
play with them all the time.’’ 

**Don’t you know something we can do, Aunt 
Mary ?’’ said Bess. 

“I was just thinking,’’ said Aunt Mary, 
“‘about the scrap-book game that I used to play 
when I was a little girl. I wonder how you 
would like that?’’ 

‘*What, paste pictures in a book?’’ said Bob. 
‘‘We’ve done that lots of times, and besides, 
there aren’t any more pictures. ’’ 

‘Oh, but this is different from anything you 
have ever done, I think,’’ said Aunt Mary. 
‘Now in order to play the game you must have 
certain things. First, can you find an old atlas 
or some large-sized book that is too old to be of 
any use?’’ 

Yes, they knew where there were two up in 
the attic, and their mother said they might have 
them. 

“*Next,’’ said Aunt Mary, ‘‘we want a lot 
of old magazines and some scissors and paste, 
and we are ready to begin. Now when I was 


a little girl we did not have so many nice toys | 
and things to play with. We had to make up 
games ourselves. This game is to make what 
we used to call a ‘book house.’ That is, instead | 


book, you paste them in so that you make | 
rooms. ’’ 

‘‘But where do you get the furniture?’’ said | 
Bob. ‘‘And how can you do it?’ | 

“‘T’ll show you in a minute. Just open your | 
books. We will play that the first page is the 
outside of the house.’’ She picked up a colored 





and pasted it on the first page of Bob’s book. 
‘*There, your house is all made, and now you 
must furnish it. That is the fun. You can 
furnish it just as you like, Bob, and so can 
Bess. ’’ 

The next thing to do was to look in the 
advertising pages of the magazines and find 
the furniture. And such fine furniture as they 
found! Aunt Mary and the children cut out 
chairs and tables and pianos and hall clocks 
and pictures and curtains and bath-tubs, and 
oh, such fine things for the nurseries and play- 
rooms! There were all kinds of things for the 
kitchens and the pantry shelves, big cooks with 
white caps to cook the meals ; stables and horses, 
carriages and automobiles; dogs, cats, and 
almost everything they could think of. 

After they had cut out furniture enough they 
turned over the first leaf and used the second 
page for the front hall, the third page for the 
| library, and each page was a different room. 
|It was such fun to fix up the rooms to suit 
| themselves. Bob thought it was fine, because 
| he said he never could have his own room the 
| way he wanted it. The children were so inter- 
| ested in the furnishing of their rooms that they 





hardly wanted to take time for luncheon. They | 


told Aunt Mary that it was the best game 
they had ever played. 

**T think it is a good game,’’ said Aunt Mary, 
‘‘especially for a rainy Saturday, when there 
is nothing else to do.’’ 





LULIE’S FRIGHT. 


BY MARY POTTER ANGELL. 


| Be sat under the big, square table in 


the kitchen, drawing pictures. She 

did not need any paper and pencil, 
for she had a nice piece of white chalk and the 
floor was painted dark brown. 

A long time, perhaps a good half-hour, the 
tiny artist worked away, sketching houses, 
cats, boats and trees, and girls with little sun- 
shades held up straight over their heads. At 
last she rubbed them out with Dolly Dimples’ 
old gingham dress, and drew a big circle. In 
it she made a pair of great, staring eyes, a 
short, fat nose and a wide mouth, with three 
teeth showing. It looked as if a Jack-o’-lantern 
had been sitting for its portrait. 

For two or three minutes Lulie looked soberly 
at her work; then she scowled at it. Then, 
suddenly dropping her chalk, she came out in 
a hurry from under the table, her own eyes very 
big and round, and ran and hid her face in her 
mother’s lap. 

‘‘Why, Lulie! What’s the matter, dear?’’ 

Lulie did not answer. 

**She saw a mouse,’’ said Frank, who was 
making a ‘‘figure-four’’ trap with some sticks 
and a board. 

Lulie shook her head. 

**Lulie isn’t afraid of mice,’’ said her mother. 

“Little Miss Muffit sat on a tuffit, 
Eating curds and whey ; 
There came a great spider 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffit away,” 


sang Charlie, teasingly, looking up from his | 
algebra lesson. 
Lulie shook her curls harder. 
**A bear or a wolf or a hyena?’’ asked Frank. 
**Tell us what frightened you, Lulie. Don’t | 


the boys. 

Lulie raised her head and pointed to the) 
picture under the table. 

This happened a good many years ago, and | 
Lulie paints beautiful pictures in a large, fine | 
studio of her own, but her brothers have never | 
forgotten how she frightened herself with the 


picture of a house that she had happened to find, | drawing that she made under the kitchen table. | Well! Well! 6. Pho! 7. Hum! 











1, SUBTRACTIONS. 


Subtract one hundred and one from anxiety 
and leave loneliness; five hundred from a reward 
for heroic action and leave coarse flour ; fifty and 
nothing from melodious and leave medical; fifty 
from property saved from a wreck and leave 
wild; fifty from to carve and leave a fish; fifty 
from remiss and leave a pouch; five hundred 
twice from a seat for a rider and leave transfer of 
property. 

2. ENIGMA. 

Each blank stands for the abbreviation of one 
of the United States. 

“Can you tell ——, young sir, if I may come in, 

And call on your sisters todlay, —— and ——?” 
“Well, sir, ‘Miss Adela,’ I think you might say ; 

And speak of ‘Miss Minnie,’ for that is the way 

That well-mannered people are careful to do; 

And surely the same is expected of you. 

You think that because you have found —— in 


Nome, 

And are wealthy, you’ll do as you please here at 
home. 

Of course you will say it’s only a —s 

But —, if he hears of the way that you spoke 

Of his dignified daughters, may make you regret 


That you were —— mannered. Pray, do not 
forget 

That even the riches of ——, were they yours, 

Could never offset the manners of boors. 

That clothes —— mode are not all that’s re- 
quired 

To make an acquaintance by ladies desired.” 

A gallant old —— was travelling one day, 

When a great —— of earth fell, blocking the 


way. 
A — out had stopped all the trains on the road. 
“—_—, ——.,”’ he exclaimed, “look at yonder abode! 
What odd-looking people are standin x about! 
jy Ce as old-fashioned as if they’d come out 
Of the ——, in such queerly shaped garments 
they’re dressed. 
And their speech is so quaint! It adds quite a 
zest 
Of romance, I believe, to this incident, sir. 
’Twill be hours, I fear, before we can stir. 
Let us glean what enjoyment we can out of this; 
’Tis a case where to fret does no good, sir, I —.” 


3. CHARADES. 
1. 
Do you two of the one at the turn of the road? 
They charge more than a three for your fare ; 
But they’re whole of all worldly ways, 
So you’ll be fairly treated there. 
Il. 
In a sea first town my second dwells. 
His third doth own the lines 
That connect it with the outer world. 
From his whole, o’errun with vines, 
He is often the first one to desery 
His freighters, rich with wines. 


III. 
My one is such a little thing 
And, too, but little will it bring, 
While two and three are a one two force 
Where patriotism has its source. 
It is held my whole in situation, 
But its voice goes forth to all the nation. 


IV. 

First. A part of the body, 

Second. black that’s black, 

Third. A human biped, 

Fourth. A place where no track 
Is ever seen. These four combined, 
And conjuration you will find. 


4. REPEATED SYLLABLES. 
The omitted words have the same final syllable. 
A boy on a —., trying to ride in a ——, sud- 
denly collided with an ——, no less than a cow 
tied to o peoming —. A lady who witnessed the 
— stood as if turned toan —, andagirlona 
balcony near began to shriek from her ——, for 
it seemed a —— that he should escape without a 
broken ——. To a reporter on the spot a | 
to.—— the event for a newspaper ——, the lac 
remarked that he must have been dreaming he 
was Cadmus, to whom the words, “Follow the 
cow,” were spoken by the ——. 
5. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 
One word is concealed in each couplet. 
I’m tired of sitting here alone ; 
Am I Saint Simeon, turned to stone? 
A forei lanquage she could speak ; 
She said iota, that is Greek. 
Though I said, “‘There’s no time to lose!” 
I saw six tying up their shoes. 
If I can get a fountain pen, 
I’ll write to Tallahassee then. 


See! Twenty-four pigs in a row! 
Into the big sty let them go. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rye, oats, wheat, cane, hemp, corn, flax, 
clover, beans, rice, cotton, millet. 


2. Was wasting; is issuing; art artful; am 


of just pasting pictures all over the pages of the | be foolish, dear.’’ Mother was as puzzled as | ambitious; am amply. 


8. Gauge, laugh; rouse, joust; saucer, faucet; 
after, often; bower, vowel; rouge, bough; yearn, 
beard ; kitty, ditto; forty, north; build, guile; 
gallop, tallow ; winter, minted ; rambled, gambler. 

4. Enlightenment, tournament, aliment, pedi- 
ment, comment, judgment, retirement, arbitra- 


ment, advancement, adornment, g, rapiIR 
investment, engagement. ALONE 
5. 1. Hey! Ho! Heigho! 2. Hem! PORES 
Ahem! 3.0! Oh! 4. Alas(s)! 5. INERT 
RESTS 
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BY CAROLINE 


I made a Valentine myself, 
And hid it on the nursery shelf 
By climbing on a chair, 
And when the day comes round, why, then 
I’ll go and get it down again 
And send it—you know where! 


It’s made to look just like a heart,— 

My sister did the cutting part 
Because the shape’s so queer,— 

And painted with my big best brush. 

The printing on it says—but hush! 
I'll whisper in your ear. 


Because I made the color blue, 

‘*Well, that’s a silly thing to do,’’ 
Is what my old nurse said. 

She never saw a heart to tell, 

And yet she thinks she knows quite well 
It ought to have been red. 


And that the letter part should read, 
**I love you very much indeed ,’’— 
But that’s no sense at all,— 





McCORMICK. 


The one it’s meant for knows it’s so, 
And I—I knew it long ago, 
When I was very small. 


Well, anyway, she can’t be right, 
Because my sister says it’s quite 
The nicest heart about, 
And if she didn’t understand 
How really, truly hearts were planned, 
How could she cut one out? 


And when I give this great surprise, 
‘*Hold out your hands and shut your eyes,’’ 
"ll say, and don’t you ho 
She'll think, ‘‘A letter from a friend,’’ 
And wonder who would ever send 
So huge an envelope? 


She’ll read along the whole address, 
But still I don’t believe she’ll guess 
That it is mine 
Until she reads,—the you know who,— 
** Your little daughter wishes you 
A merry Valentine.’’ 
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100 Honduras, etc., album and list, 2c. 


STAMPS Agts.50%. Hill Stp: Co.,8.End,Boston. 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS SENT 4 cts. 


FOREIGN FOR 
indie. | Argentine, sagen. 06 etc. P Album, 600 epecee, 
1,000 hinges, alsc 
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Oe ok com. List of albus, eet mets, ete. free! 
GLAND ST. CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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“HOW | BECAME ANURSE™ 


A book of plainly told stories of unusual interest in which 
a score of Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won by the 

















our work will be sent without expense to in’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


4 The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 
for free catalogue. 











$12.80 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, In. 





GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 

25 to 30 cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
ao atten- 


THE 
GREATAMERIGAN 





ges 
tion ad Y. 
TUK UREAT TMKRICAN tea COMPANY, 
P.O. Rox 289, 31-83 Vesey St., New York. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most wiclans 

dog (or man) without per 

manent injury. Perfectly safe 

to carry without anger of lea. 

Fires and recharges i,” "No carte t “4 trigger. 
ic 


Loads from any liqui 
quired. Over 10 shots in o toads ng All dealers, or 


by mail, 50c. Rubber- covered od 5c. extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York, U.8. A. 


. You Gan Hatch Chicks and 
Make a Good Profit. 


CYPHERS 


“Boys’ Choice” Incubator 
sizes 





instruction free. 
nots sthaiee ond Woahtey Guide. Tells 
ifyou namethis paper. Write to 
CYPHERS INCUGATOR CO. 
5 Buffalo, Boston, Chicags, New York, Kansas Uity or 


howto doit. 





“Best Stocking I ever have had.” 


This sentence comes to us in letters Gofty fae, people 
who have worn other makes of Elastic 

fore gett 
measure 


toekings 
ours. It is because we make them 
rom now elastic. 


Our seamless heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Are the best remedy yet 
known for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, Ulcers, etc. 
You get them direet from the 
manufacturers at lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

Sendfor Cata. with prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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catalogue 
for farmers 
we have added a 
special e for the 
gardens of boysand girls. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 













1877 For 28 Years 1905 
We Have Successfally Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The is the only institution 
in the = where cancer and_tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are L nage oes eured. Deseri eo your ene a 
we will give and nfo: 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Femmes Mass. 
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Owes its popularity to 
proved facts— Complete mani- 
cure set—fits pocket or purse— trims, 
files and pages hang-nails better than 
Scissors or knife —Warranted — ne sil- 
> 1.0. 000K 00. 91 Main St, A 








hooping Cough, Crou’ 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever,Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CREs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
ws have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An inter petting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
“1 Druggists. 


as to its value. 
Fulton 8t., New York. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1801 Notre Dame St., Montreal. 5 | 











long Putiloff iron-works, with their wives and chil- 


to | land and at Radom in Russian Poland followed. 


| who, as chief of poliee of Moseow, treated the 
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loodshed at St. Petersburg.—A work 
men’s demonstration at St. Petersburg 
suppressed by troops Sunday, January 22d, at 
a heavy cost of life. On the Monday pre- 
ceding a strike had begun at the Putiloff iron- 
works, which speedily extended to other foun- 
dries, the Neva ship-building works, the great 


printing - offices, the cotton -mills and gow Fe 


industries, until by the 21st about 100,000 men 
had left work. ‘The strikers, who were led by 
a priest, Father Gopon, framed a petition to 
the Tsar, in which they asked political con- 
cessions as well as industrial relief. They 
wished to present their petition to the Tsar in 
person at the Winter Palace on Sunday after- 
noon. The government forbade the demonstra- 
tion, and massed large bodies of troops at the 
bridges, gates and other approaches, to hold 
back the processions of workmen. The strikers 
believed that ‘‘the little father,’’ as they call 
the Tsar, would not refuse to see them, and 
persisted in their plan, only to be fired upon 
and charged by Cossacks when they disobeyed 
the order to disperse. ,, 


Ate Incident occurred at the Narva 
gate. About 8,000 workmen from the 


dren, led by Father Gopon, who bore a cross, 
a portrait of the Tsar and the petition, ap- 
proached and were ordered to halt, but kept 
on. The soldiers fired first a blank volley and 
then bullets at the crowd, at short range, and 
seores fell, killed and wounded. Then the 
Cossacks charged upon them. There were 
similar scenes at the Moscow gate, at various 
bridges and islands, and in the square at the 
Winter Palace. It does not appear that the 
workmen fired a shot or committed any act of 
violence before the soldiers fired upon them, 
and they seem to have brought their wives and 
children with them as a pledge of their peaceful 
purpose. ® 


8 pmengereny ar at Moscow, at Kolpino 
near St. Petersburg, at Vilna, Riga and 
Kovno in West Russia, at Helsingfors in Fin- 


At Moscow, as at St. Petersburg, the strikers 
marched from one factory and foundry to an- 
other, persuading or foreing the workmen to 
join them. At St. Petersburg the Tsar pub- 
lished a decree, January 24th, creating the office 
of governor-general of the city, with almost 
unlimited powers fer the preservation of order, 
and appointing to the office General Trepoff, 


mutinous students last December with great 
harshness. = 
ig Agreement with Santo Domingo. 
At the invitation of the government of Santo 
Domingo, a protocol was signed January 20th, 
under which the United States guarantees the 
integrity of the Dominican Republic, and agrees 
to assist the Dominican government in adminis- 
tering its customs revenues and adjusting the 
claims of its foreign creditors. The American 
government is to take charge of the custom- 
houses, and is to pay over to the Dominican 
government 45 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
Out of the remaining 55 per cent. it is to pay the 
custom-house employés and the interest on the 
foreign and domestic debts. The new agreement 
is intended to give foreign creditors assurance of 
just treatment, without impairing Dominican 
independence. It awaits the approval of the 
Senate. e 


he Swayne Impeachment.—The 

United States Senate, January 24th, re- 
ceived formally the managers on behalf of the 
House of Representatives of the impeachment 
trial of Judge Charles Swayne, United States 
district judge for the northern district of Florida. 
The 12 articles of impeachment adopted by the 
House, which charge arbitrary conduct on the 
bench and improper returns of expenses, were 
read; and Chief Justice Fuller administered to 
the Senators, in groups of 10, the oath to act 
impartially in all the proceedings. The accused 
was summoned to appear before the Senate 


January 27th. 
A New Ministry has been formed in 
France, with Monsieur Rouvier at its head. 
Several members of the outgoing ministry retain 
office in the new, among them Monsieur 
Deleassé, who has administered the foreign 
office so wisely that no premier has thought of 
displacing him since he entered the Brisson 
ministry in 1898. The new ministry has an- 
nounced its intention to carry out the policy of 
its predecessor. ® 


New Senator.—Robert Marion La Fol- 

lette, Republican, Governor of Wisconsin 
since 1901, has been chosen United States 
Senator in place of Mr. Quarles. 

& 

ecent Deaths.—Robert Swain Gifford, a 

well-known American landscape painter, 
died January 16th, aged 64.——George Henry 
Boughton, famous as a genre and landscape 
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artist, died January 19th, aged 70. 
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Look through it and see how 
Time is made. Crystals at front 
and back permit an unobstructed 
view of its entire construction. 

The Skeleton Watch is abso- 
lutely guaranteed as a timekeeper. 





FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


131-137 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


37-39 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 
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The Musical Album 


here offered will hold thirty-six photographs. It is leather bound, 
has gilt edges, and is mounted upon a base which contains the 
mechanical movements for producing the music. Wind up the 
spring and then ask a friend to have a look at the portraits. He 
turns back the cover, when marvelous! music enchanting sounds 
forth to the delight of the company. Six steel disks, each with a 
different tune, go with this box. Size of box 9x 12 inches. 
e will give one of these very attractive Musical Albums 
to any Companion subscriber as a Reward of Perse- 
verance for obtaining only five new subscriptions to The 
Companion. Five premiums also will be given as usual. 
Every subscriber must be a new one, who himself pays 
$1.75 for The Companion. The Musical Album must 
be sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 
Do not forget that all Companion subscribers who send us three 
new subscriptions to The Companion will share equally in the 


division of our gift of $10,000 in cash. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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eties, $1.25. Levee 
Agents wanted. 530% com. J. Crowell 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
FATHERS AND SONS, 
send your address by postal for free copy of 
OUR HOME LEAFLET, 
telling you all about our 
HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 
for ‘THE BOY a and “GROWN-UPS,” a full course 
of instraction 7 Gustav Stickley, with illustrated 
designs fo: r building all kinds of cabinet work from the 
simplest bird house, di 
home appointments and the higher forms of structural 
wood-worki 8; 
tion of nat woods, how to fashion and finish artis-_ 
y. Also for home-making women, 
OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Broo over? s month illustrated, original designs, with 
ction in Fen yy and decorative house-craft. 
A series of Ray to make the home 
beautiful, ** eit ever so humble.’ 
. Free plans for the building of a home, from 
Pa ey CRAFTSMAN HOUSE SERIES 
and fase with apocttgetions: iy inexpematve 
Ronen. in patna mage Craftsman in the March 
jum ber. extra series of 
“CORY COTTAGE HOMES, 
beginning in March. Write at once for the Leaflet to 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, The Crafteman, Syracuse, N.Y. 











$1.50} 


book, 
date leech a of “the « s fareer of each of the grand 
opera stars, incl the newer artists, and 
latest photograp = early 100 illustrations in 
all, twenty of which, a a “page portraits. 
Such f. heme | as — vé, Melba, 
Nordica, . ~~ *- and Caruso 
are represented ina variety of characters. 
This volume will make an appropriate gift 
to any lover of music or the opera. 
yy ee DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
H.Ditson&Co.,NewYork J.E.Ditson@Co., Phila. 
Order of your home dealer or any of above houses. 
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ome of Nature’s Miniatures.—On aay 
shores of British Columbia, says Conwa 
MaeMillan, grow some remarkable examples of 
dwarf trees. They are found among the rocks 
close to the seashore, but beyond the reach of 
the surf. Among those examined was one 


‘about a foot tall, which had a trunk one inch 


teaching the beauty and selec- | 


in diameter. The rings of growth showed it to 
be 98 years old. Another, less than a foot tall, 
was 86 years old, and the age of a third, which 
had attained a height of less than 24 inches, 
was 68 years. a 


teel Roadways.—The broad steel tracks 

for vehicles laid several years ago in Murray 
Street, New York City, have been removed, 
and the street is to be paved with wooden 
blocks. 
a success, principally because of the crowded 
condition of the street, which prevented. their 
regular use. ‘The Scientific American con- 


, are world-renowned as a superior cough 


The steel tracks were not regarded as | 


tends that this test was not conclusive, and | 
that such tracks should be tried on long country | 
hills and in districts where smooth, hard road- | 


beds cannot readily be maintained. 
& 

Photosraphy as a Sculptor. — Carlo 

Baese of Florence has invented a process 
for producing bas-reliefs by photography. The 
basis of the invention is the property possessed 
by a film of chromium gelatin of swelling in 
proportion to the intensity of the light falling 
upon it. The swelling is greater with low than 
with high intensity, so that the light passing 
through a photographic negative produces upon 
a chromium-gelatin plate a positive in distinct 
relief. The transparency of an ordinary nega- 
tive, however, is not truly proportional to the 
relief of the original model, but by an ingenious 
automatic device, involving a double exposure, 
this difficulty is avoided, and a negative is 
obtained having its lights and shades correctly 
graded to produce the effect of relief. 

& 

Remee Insects.—There is in Cuba 

a curious grass, Cenchrus echinatus, 
which bristles with tiny sharp-pointed spikelets 
upon which multitudes of insects are impaled, 
by night as well as by day. The wings of the 
victims are pierced and entangled by the barbed 
spines, so that most of them are unable to get 
away, and thus perish miserably. Even a 
large, luminous snapping beetle, which is so 
strong and active that it can with difficulty be 
held in the hand, falls a victim to these vege- 
table bayonets. It has been observed, however, 
that two species of insects, a large bug, G2balus, 
and an earwig, readily free themselves from the 
spines. Minute insects are not caught. The 


i ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 





grass does not appear to derive any nourishment | 


from its prey. It is found elsewhere in the 
West Indies and in southern Florida. 

& 
6 beng enwe made Basy.—Any one who 

can operate a typewriter can transmit mes- 

sages by the Murray system of high-speed tele- 
graphy, which the British postal officials have 
been testing. It resembles, in some respects, 
the Wheatstone system. The message is first 
perforated on a tape, in a machine resembling 
a typewriter. When the perforated tape is run 
through a transmitter, a facsimile of the tape 
is produced at the receiving station, and this, 
upon passing through an automatic typewriter, 
becomes a printed message in ordinary letters. 

& 


Cave that resembles a Geode.—On 
the shore of Put in Bay, Ohio, there are 
a number of remarkable caverns, into several 


of which flow the waters of Lake Erie. One | 


of these, called Crystal 
Cave, was recently de- 
scribed by Mr. M. L. 
Fuller, before the Geo- 
logical Society of Wash- 
ington, as an immense 
geode from 10 to 15 feet 
in diameter, its interior 
being lined with crystals of celestite, some of 
which are a foot or more in diameter. Celestite 
is a native form of strontium sulphate, and 
owes its name to the blue color of the crystals, 
some of which, however, are white with a 
vitreous luster. e 


Wonderland in Alaska.—One of the 

results of the recent decision of the boundary 
dispute between Canada and the United States 
is the inclusion in the territory of Alaska of a 
region lying west of the Lynn Canal, which, 
exploration shows, possesses an extraordinarily 
genial climate, considering its high northern 
latitude. This climatic mildness is thought to 
be due to the influence of a warm current in the 
neighboring ocean. Spring and summer are so 
warm there, and the soil is so good, that it is 
believed the land will grow many kinds of fruits, 
including apples, peaches and various kinds of 
berries. Settlers have already raised many 
garden vegetables, and rich and beautiful grasses 
and flowers are indigenous to the soil. The 
native Indians have hitherto been but little 
studied, and it is said they show evidence that 
their race formerly possessed a vomparatively 
high degree of civilization. 











Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 


emedy. Sold oniy in boxes. Avoid Jmitations. (Adv. 








60, 000 Sure Hatch Incubators 


Working satisfactorily nightand day. 
“race suicide” poultry 
world while Sure Hatches are 
busy. Hatch every fertile egg. Lead 
gage castuaive patented feat- 
5-year guarantee, 


res. litem 
achine, 
tem Wy ae aaahad $10 
ff the Rocky Mountains 
60 days’ trial. Catalog free. Address 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 6011, Clay Center, Neb. Box 16011, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Rocking-Chairs 


it base-boards and 


















Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


inquire, of fwgs- Chass Dry 
oods House. 


The Keitied Padding Go., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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LARKAIN 


GIRLS and BOYS 
YY Easily Earn 


$10 Premiums Free 


AFTER school, by selling to friends and 

neighbors $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household 
Necessities. You can easily earn from one 
to a dozen $10.00 Larkin Premiums. We 
help you. 


Send | 
For | 
Free 

Booklet. 





Write for Information and Large 
Premium List No. 92 


Estas.,1875. Litrkin Co, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Every || 
Home 


Should have a 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nicket Plated 
SAFETY PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the finest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use noother. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. In order 
to put them and our solid all- he ed Pin 
in every home, we will send ramp e card of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Dup ~ | Safety Pins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. These 
would cost double the y+ AE in aoe store. 
Only one sample to the same 


CONSOLIDATED GArEtY ris COMPANY, 
24 Farrand Street, - Bloomfield, N. J. 





























ve NEEATEST NVSIC FREE 


' ij! 
* Send to WHITNEY-WARNER jf 


Wah 


for Their 48 Page Spe men 
Book of Musical Hits 





Everybody is 
delighted with 


Moonlight 
—The exqui- 
sitely beauti 
ful Intermezzo Serenade two 
step, by Neil Moret, composer 
of Hiawatha. If not procurable 
of your music dealer send us 95 per single 
copy, or any six for $1.00, C. post-paid 
Love's Desire — Waltz | Dolly Dimple—A quaint 

with a delightful | and beautiful march 



















swinging measure. 2-step. 
A Bashful Bachelor - Toreador — Waltzes of 
step Intermezzo. the very dancy sort. 
New, with a style s 

strictly its own. Adlyn. Three 
Bubbles—March?2-step; Wedding of 4 Superb 
very bright music— the W! Concert 






sure to please you. Waltzes, 


|v 
-a-ma—Very good— Wilhelmina, 30c. each. 
of eccentric compo- 


— Newest Songs. 


Troubadour an Ses- Sung with splendid success 
by Blanche Ring. In the 8h of the Old 
Tree—The ballad hit of the coming year. One 


Little Soldier Man—A stirring melody—pretty 
story of _a little Jap’slove. Tennessee is the Place 
for Me_M May Irwin’s new Hit. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO., 
wozend Circus Park, Detroit. gs h, 
largest publishers of Popular M world, 




































Buy your 
Hosiery direct 
from the mill and 
save all middle 
profits. For ladies 
we would recommend 
Style XXX 
~ _* four-thread fast 
ack medium weight 
lisle, with flexible instep and 
our own patent guset. They would retail at 
stores at about 60 cents. Our price direct is 


. . 
35c. per pair; 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 
In ordering be sure to state size of shoe worn. 
| to-day for Illustrated Catalogue describing 
60 styles, and get into the way of buying Ho- 
tery direct from the mill for the whole family. 
Once a customer always a customer. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. Jj 


























“A KALAMAZO00 


Direct to You’ 


We will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 
any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range ona 






If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 
we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices, 


cutting out all dealers,’ jobbers,’ middlemen’'s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 bond. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 263 


describing full line of ran, es, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds 


KALAMALOO STOVE CO., MFRS., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges ani cook stoves with owr 
patent oven thermometer which makes 
baking easy. 
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Yae Kichi Yabe, Late of the Ten-Shin Ryu School of Japan. 


So long as the edition lasts t 


by any American writer. 
The lesson 


will be sent free to interested persons. 


If you desire to learn all the closely 








Have You Had MyFree 
Lesson in Jiu-Jitsu ? 


a you do not already know that Jiu-Jitsu is the 
most wonderful system of physical training and 
self-defense in the world to-day I invite you to 


this to your own satisfaction. 


the Japanese owe their courage and success in battle 
their almost superhuman strength and power of 
endurance, their low death-rate and their material 
progress. kurely a system of physical raining which 
2a8 done so much t 


of attaining perfect health and perfect physical de- 
v 
potent at short range as the deadliest weapon. A 


a man or woman impregnable to every form of 
Vv 


Jealously Guarded Secrets Revealed. 


Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously guarded 
perial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden 
outside of Japan. 
existing between Japan and the Unitec 
been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from_ its 
oath-bound secrecy, and I have been 
teach, without reserve, all the secrets of this ancient 
Pie art to Americans. 


b ran h explains and make: s clear the principles of Jiu- 


effective methods known for disposing of a dangerous antagonis 
le secrets of this marvelous science oop your name and 
address, and you will receive the book and specimen lesson by return mail, postage paid 


Address YAE KICHI YABE, 277 Realty Building, Rochester, New York. 


for my FREE LESSON and demonstrate 


It is to the persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu that 


for the Island Nation will interest 


ou. Jiu-Jitsu not only embodies the ideal prineiples 
elopment, but as a means of selflefense it is as 
nowledge of its self-preserving principles renders 


icious attack. 


For over two thousand years the . ; coiee, of 
an im- 


The friendly cms Lents 
tates has 


delegated to 


I have just written an intensely interesting book 


tsu in a manner which will never be approached 
his book, together with my first lesson in Jiu-Jiteu 
is fully’ spustrates, and teaches one of the mos 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION He an illustrated 

wee paper for all the mily. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 
matter. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRIC SHOCK. 


NE of the new and not uncommon 
dangers of modern life is that of 
getting in the way of a powerful | 
current of electricity and receiv- | 
ing the entire discharge through | 
the body. The effects of such a | 
discharge vary, of course, with | 
the strength of the current: there | 
may be simply a sharp muscular | 
contraction, accompanied by the 

familiar, disagreeable sensation of an electric | 

shock ; these contractions may be repeated several | 





| acres, and if the surrounding villages are included 


| nity. That will give some twenty-three to the acre 


| lye the gray forehead of the elephant lies a 


| controlled by a docility in marvelous contrast to 











will be so built as to secure light and air on all 
sides, and the factories will be constructed with 
the same object. Everywhere there will be publ 
gardens and parks and recreation-grounds, and 
nothing ugly or unsanitary will be allowed. The | 
company will be able to enforce such restrictions 
becaiise it will sell no land. Yet the rents from 
which it is to draw its revenue have been fixed at, 
less than half the average rates prevailing in | 
English cities. 

The town itself will cover thirteen hundred 


in the “proposed total population,” there will be 
thirty-five thousand people in the whole commu- 


for the town, and, taking the whole area of the 
estate, nine persons to the acre. 

There are streets in London—some that one 
would hardly like to call slums—where there are 
nearly four hundred persons to the acre. To 
toilers so crowded in the dreary metropolis the 
garden city should seem like a glimpse of heaven. 


* @¢ 
BOMBERA. 


wise brain. The creature’s great force is 


the huge, rough bulk. No wonder the masters 
are fond and proud of their servants, who, although 
prute, are intelligent and considerate. In Murray’s 
Magazine, before Mr. Kipling had written of the 
elephant’s wisdom, appeared a story of Bombera, 
a big elephant employed in the construction of a 
Ceylon dam. 


Bombera drew from the quarry the stone to be 
used, unfastened the chain, rolled the block with 
her forehead along the narrow embankment, and 
fitted it into its place. If it were not just even, she 
would straighten it until it was r ght, and all 
more quickly than a stone-mason would have done 
it, and nearly as accurately. 

Once some visitors were watching the elephant, 
when one of them asked if Bombera could break 
a large stone with a eee sledge-hammer which 
lay near by. The rest of the party exclaimed that 
it was too much to ask, but the mahout said quietly: 

“Bombera can do anything.’ 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Sap 8 Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








| Its infirmaries are open 
and 








orida Sea Shells and Curios. 35 diff. varieties, colors, sizes, 
20c. in silver, post-paid. W. A. Merritt, Curios, Miami, Fla. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

th Year begins September 28th. Instruction is given 

hroughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 

clinics, and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 

aily for operations on mouth 

insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Bond Each Year 


for 





Delivered 








, 
He gave a command, and the elephant pan 
the hammer as if it were a feather and knocke 


times after the current has ceased, constituting | the stone into bits. 


true convulsions, or there may be a persistent | 
continued muscular contraction; there may be 
suspended respiration while the heart continues | 
to beat; both heart and respiration may cease, in | 
which case death will speedily follow unless instant | 
medical relief is at hand; or in still other cases, | 


“Now take your pipe and smoke it,” continued 


| the mahout. 
| The animal stuck the sledge-hammer in her 
| mouth and walked off as if enjoying a morning 


smoke. 
The way to Bombera’s heart was through her 
stomach. By timely attentions in the shape of 


| eatables, one of the English officers stationed at 


death may be instantaneous. | the works won the elephant’s undivided affection. 


The first care is, of course, to free the person 
from contact with the live wire, and here great 
caution is necessary, or the giver of assistance 
may share the fate of the one he is trying to 
help. He must himself be insulated before touch- 
ing the victim’s body, if the latter is still within 
the path of the current, and this is especially 
important if the accident has happened out-of- 
doors on a wet day. Care should be taken also 
not to let any part of the body other than the 
hands, or rather one hand, touch the electrified 
person. 

It may not be possible to pull the sufferer away 
from the source of electri¢ity, and if not it will be 
necessary to make a short circuit by dropping a 
stiff wire or a metal tool of any kind over the live 
wire, or cutting the wire. 

Insulation is best obtained by rubber boots and 
gloves, but in the absence of these, standing on a 
folded coat or a woman’s silk skirt and putting on 
thick woolen gloves or wrapping the hands in 
several folds of silk, woolen or cotton cloth, 
which of course must be dry. A dry board or 
several newspapers, or, better still, both, may 
serve as an emergency insulating stool. 

When the victim has been freed from the current 
he should be placed on the back, with clothing | 
loosened, so that he can have plenty of fresh air. | 
In severe cases artificial respiration will almost | 
always be needed, just as it is in cases of drown- 
ing, and an early resort to it may save a life that 
would otherwise inevitably be lost. There is little 
else that can be done on the spot for the sufferer, | 
but he may need careful treatment subsequently | 
to remove the remote effects of the terrible shock | 
he has received. 
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A GARDEN CITY NEAR LONDON. 


te build a city with industries so varied as to 
support a population of thirty thousand, and 
to house the people on model lines in a community 
where everything is done to retain the advantages 
of the country, is the ambition of a company of 
philanthropic Englishmen. They have bought 
thirty-eight hundred acres of land in Hertford- 
shire, some thirty-five miles from London, and 
there they are laying out and building “the first 
garden city in England.” 

The situation is high and healthy. The land 
is fertile, and should provide much of the vegeta- | 
bles the new community will require. From most 
parts of the town there will be uninterrupted | 
views of the country, and in the town itself natural | 
features are to be preserved as far as possible. | 
For example, in the main square, round which | 
will be erected the public buildings, stand three | 
old oaks. These are to be left and guarded. 





She adored him. nen he would come in sight 
Bombera would charge at him, prostrate herself 
before him, rub her head in the dust and trumpet. 
Sometimes she would steal up softly behind him, 
and he, feeling something like a leaf-touch on his 
ear, would know that Bombera was holding it 
gently in her trunk as a token of her love. 
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TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 
Tippee is relative, after all, even age; yet 


| 





AT ONCE 
upon receipt 
of second 
and each 
subsequent 
premium 


voor Spring Suit 
Let US Sor Spring Sui 
I F you knew how much 
we could save you 
the way of time, money. 
annoyances, etc., and 
how pleasant, con- 
venient and satisfac- 
tory itis tohave your 
garments made to 
your order by, wu 
you would send ai 
once for our cata- 
logue and samples. 
Over 250,000 women 
who have investi- 
gated are now our 
atrons. What we 
ave done for them 
we can do for you. 
With our low prices 
and prompt service 
thrifty, thinking 
women find genuine 
pleasure in sending 
their orders here. 
We make Tailor- 
Made Suits $7.50 


5. 
We show beautiful 


















are Rais - ri -3 
OLDEST IN AMERICA 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 





exclusive. We make 
them to your order 
it as you want | 
| 
| 








jus 

them in chiffon taffe- 
ta, peau de soie, 
lansdowne, silk 
warp Melrose 
and Henriettas 
and silk tweeds, 
$12 to $25. 


Every woman 
who desires to 





The 
o 
Mutual Life 
Will, if the insured dies while the contract 


’ q dress fashion- ab ae tney pes 5 
— is in force, 
ably at moderate cost, and who wishes to wear gar- already ‘delivered. TS, Beco users oe 
- - 7 a 20 years. Suppose you buy twent' 1,000 
ments made in New York’s latest and best styles, Hi Bonds, paying for them in Pin A 
should have our Spring catalogue and pli ij ments, you receive a Bond each year and 
are insured for twenty years. 
We Carry no Garments in Stock, The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
But Make Everything to Order. 1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
Tailor-Made Suits - - $7.50 to 825 2. Principal of 20 Bonds . . $20,000.00 
Shirt-Waist Suits - $20 I 


ae 8. Interest on 20 Bonds 14,000.00 
In Mohairs, Serges, Brilliantines, etc. Total Cash Guaranteed . $34,000.00 




















oe =S Suits SS $i3 = oss Write to-day for rate at your age. 
Rain Coats Py. = 42-9 89.75 to $18 . : 
Jackets - - = §5.75 to 815 Make Inquiry To-Day, viz.: 


- - 1 
Separate Skirts - - - $3.50 to $12 


Express charges prepaid to any part of U. 8. 
ba All orders filled in one beck. 


We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


[WE SEND FREE ssn 7erictv.6 cornre 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Pres., New York City. 


Gentlemen. I should be glad to receive free 
information regarding cost of the Mutual 
Yearly Bond Contract. 





Occupation is 


ts tiy. Men’ And age 
for tailor-made suit, shirt-waist suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat, and colors desired. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY | 





119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 











one might suspect that the “children” of one | 


of Mr. Muzzey’s “Men of the Revolution” might 
have arrived at years of some discretion and 
proper regard for behavior. 


When I saw the old soldier, says Mr. Muzzey, he 
was the sole survivor of those who witnessed the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. At the age of ninety-five 

ears he was attending a Whig celebration held at 

oston in 1 and there I met him. He was a 
goog oeming old man with a lar, e, well-shaped 

ead, blue eyes and mild expression. His whole 
countenance med with benevolence. 

I asked him if he had any children. 

“Oh, yes, I have two sons,” he replied. 

“Why did you not bring them with you?” 

The old man’s smooth brow wrinkled into a 
semblance of a frown as he said: 

“T didn’t want to be  ppenes with those boys on 
an occasion of this sort.” 


“Why, how old are they?” I asked, wondering | 


if he could mean his grandchildren. 
“Oh, one is eorenty sae the other is seventy- 
two. © But I couldn’t be bothered with them.” 


&® © 


NOT A STONE UNTURNED. 


hose who visited New York while its subway 
was in process of construction will appreciate 
this story, told in the New York Herald: 


A friend of the street commissioner of New 
York, while passing through the olty for the first 
time in his life, lost a watch which he valued 
highly. Not being familiar with Manhattan, the 
man wrote to the commissioner of his loss, and 
asked him to do his best to find the missing article. 
The commissioner answered that he would do all 
in his power to recover the watch, and that he 
would not leave a stone unturned in the search. 

A short while after this the man mappened to be 
in New York again, and business took him in the 
direction of Park Avenue. Ata glance he took in 
the piles of stone, dirt and other material from 
the torn-up street. Rushing to the nearest tele- 
graph office, he sent the following message to the 
commissioner : 

* “Do not bother any longer. Watch not worth 
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THE OPERATOR. 


New York' matron bought a sewing-machine 
recently, and her eleven-year-old daughter, 


From the railway-station to the square runs the | anxious for a novelty, says the New York Sun, 


main avenue, never less than one hundred feet 
wide, and in all directions from the square will 


laid out the printed directions and attempted to 
run the machine. All seemed to be going well, till 


radiate roads from forty to sixty feet wide—that | the mother’s attention was attracted by a deep 


is to say, as broad as the Strand and Cheapside, | sigh and a whispered “‘O dear! 


the busiest streets in London. Wide margins of | 


I cannot find it.” 
“What * it, daughter, that you cannot find?” 


grass will border them, and to carry out the park- | oe i 


like appearance, the builders purpose that the 
house-lots shall be arranged on what they call 
“the New England plan,” of open lawns and no 
front fences. 


| hy. mother,” was the reply, “the directions 
| say, ‘Place the screw to the rig t of the operator,’ 
| and I can’t find the operator!” 


| * ¢ 


On the eastern side of the town, beside the rail- | 


way line, has been set apart a site of about one 


AN OPTIMIST. 


hundred acres for the factories on which the town | 


will depend for its existence. Engineers, cabinet- 
makers, motor-car builders and printers are al- 
ready established. 
from the residences by a belt of trees, and as the 
prevailing winds are from the west, the smoke and 
smell will be carried away from the houses. 
Every dwelling will have a garden. The houses 


The factories are to be hidden | 


|"The story of the laziest man yet discovered 
comes from the Atlanta Constitution. 


“Yes, sir, he was the laziest man on record. 
What do you reckon he did when his house was 
| on fire?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Warmed his hands at the blaze, and said he was 
thankful he didn’t have to split the wood for it!” 





} 
} 











Now then- 
Who said Biscuits ? 





The delicious hot 


biscuits and beaten biscuits of 


the South. in all their varying forms,as well as the 


standard bread, rolls and pastry of the North are 


vastly superior when made from GOLD MEDAL 


WASHBURN- CROSBY CO. 
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FEB. 9, 1905 


A HONDURAN BULL-FIGHT 


a BY PAUL REVERE BULLARD eek 


N’ bull-fight can be an oo spectacle 








to any civilized community not of Spanish 
blood, but Americans may find some- 
thing ridiculous rather than hideous in the 
curious caricature of Madrid bull-fights which 
may be frequently witnessed in the isthmian 
republic of Honduras. In this performance 
the bull-fighters display much agility, the excite- 
ment is intense, the half-Spanish populace 
applauds with full-Spanish enthusiasm, and 
neither the bull nor any of his opponents is 
hurt except by accident. 
The bull-ring is the town plaza, a central | 


square of several acres. For such occasions it | 


is fenced with a rude though strong barricade 
of stout, deeply embedded uprights, with the 
branches of the smooth-barked San Juan tree 
tied horizontally between them. The topmost 
branches or rails are the seats, and round the 
arena sit men and women, young and old, 
perched like buzzards upon these slender limbs. 
Quite frequently they slide off during an exciting 
moment, forgetful of their immediate surround- 
ings. 


Through the single gateway a sleek black | with a new and brilliant idea, he rushes toward 


bull, Jassoed in a neighboring corral, is driven | 


Servos VoDsetpsas 





| stops and looks toward the crowd with a cun- 
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the blanquetaro turns and dodges, running 
always just beyond the bull’s reach. At dif- 
ferent times the bull’s head goes down to toss 
the running man, but he springs skilfully 
aside, and the snorting brute thunders by him, 
receiving full in the face the tingling sting of 
the snapped blanket. 

The excitement is intense. The crowd shouts, 
“Bravo toro!” as the panting beast slows up. 
He turns and runs, as if maddened by his 
failure, at a second blanquetaro, who also 
adroitly dodges just as the infuriated bull tries 
to tosshim. Another rush, and the blanquetaro 
this time stumbles and falls. The crowd holds 
its breath, but a moment later bursts into 
tumultuous applause as another blanquetaro 
opportunely diverts the attention of the beast, 
which enables the fallen man to roll out of 
| danger. 

Many times during the spectacle it appears 
that a man must inevitably be tossed by the 
bull’s horns, but the clumsy brute proves no 
match for the agility of the light-footed dodgers. 

The rider is still mounted, but in an un- 
guarded moment he loses his grip on the bull’s 
tail. Henceforth he is bounced and jounced at 
every plunge, and his countenance indicates 
anything but contentment. Suddenly the bull 


ning and malicious eye. Then, as if inspired 
| the rough barricading fence, paying not the 


slightest heed to the aggravating 
blanquetaros, who snap their blan- 











kets in his face. He swerves neither 
to the right nor to the left, but 
makes straight forthe crowded fence, 
its occupants scattering with ama- 
zing rapidity. 

Now the shrewd bull runs parallel 
with the fence, and close enough 
barely to scrape his own flank along 
the irregular and uneven rails. The 
rider, perceiving the bull’s purpose, 
slips his toes from under the girth 
and rolls off just in time to save his 
leg from a rough and solid limb 
which rakes the bull’s shoulder and 
side. The crowd goes wild with 
excitement. “Bravo toro!” is the 
cry that rings out long and insistent. 
The bull stops and turns about as he 








THEN HE LEAPS TOWARD HIS TORMENTOR. 


int the bull-ring. The crowd thunders out 
its applause as the confused animal tugs at the 
rope in a fruitless effort to break away; but 
the herdsmen drag him toward the center, tie 
him fast to a post, and draw his head close to 
the ground by a short tether. It is said that 
nothing enrages a bull more than to restrain 
the freedom of his head. 

While several men are spoiling the poor crea- 
ture’s good nature by twisting his sensitive tail, 
dexterous hands make a lariat bridle fast round 
his horns. They fasten a burlap pad saddle- 
like upon his back, and cinch it on by a rope 
girth drawn so tightly that he grunts with dis- 
comfort and anger. 

When this harness is on, volunteers to ride 
the bull are called for. A local celebrity jumps 
from the fence and enters the arena, bowing his 
appreciation in response to the shouts of 
‘Bravo hombre!’ (Brave man.) If he can 
tire out the bull and still hold his seat, he will 
be treated as the hero of the occasion. But if 
the bull throws him, the populace will shout, 
‘Bravo toro!’’ and the rider’s reputation 
will be lost. 

The man cautiously mounts the excited 
animal, adjusts the saddle of burlap, and to 
steady himself, thrusts his bare toes under the 
girth rope, in lieu of stirrups. At an opportune 
moment he seizes the bull’s tail. With right 
hand holding the single-rope bridle and with 
left grasping the bushy end of the tail, he gives 
the order to cut the tether rope and release the 
bull. 

Off to the fence the men scamper, and the 
bull follows with a jump. The occupants of 
the fence-rails slide off without ceremony, and 
the herdsmen hastily scale the fence, tumbling 
over one another to get out of the zone of danger. 
Then the animal turns and calmly trots back 
toward the center of the ring, wondering at the 
yells and at the unaccustomed burden on his 
back. 

Because of the rider’s firm grasp on his tail 
he cannot show his anger with characteristic 
lashings, but, with head bent low, he snorts 
and bellows. Then, starting at a gallop, he 
attempts to rid himself of his rider. Abrupt | com 
stops, sudden starts and different paces are 
brought into play; but as these prove ineffec- 
tual, he sagaciously becomes less energetic and 
more thoughtful. 

The people are unwilling to permit any 
abatement of the exciting scenes, so they call 
for the blanquetaros. In response, three men 
enter the ring, waving bright red blankets, and 
walk toward the animal from different direc- 
tions, dancing gracefully to music by a native 
band. Then bowing in mock reverence to the 
bull, they flaunt the hostile red before his eyes, 
yet all the while carefully watch his slightest 
movement. The crowd cheers. 

Now the bull, with steady gaze, awaits his 
opportunity until his rider bends forward and 
shouts in, his ear,which so startles him that he 





bounds toward the nearest red blanket. Then 


misses his burden. Then he leaps 
toward his tormentor, who, forgetful 
of his dignity, hastily jumps the fence, and face 
to face, the two combatants glare at each other 
through the stout barricade. 

The blanquetaros leave the ring to the lariat 
men, who lasso the animal and tie him to the 
fence. Heis the victor. The dispersing crowd 
is delighted. It is conceivable that even the 
bull, if experienced in such contests, may regard 
them as holiday work, for on the morrow he 
must return to his humble routine of dragging 
mahogany logs to the village sawmill. 


® © 


COMEDIES OF BIRD LIFE. 





rows certainly possess a sense of humor, 

and manifest the utmost audacity in play- 
ing practical jokes upon other birds. An 
English officer in India reports seeing a crow 
slip up three successive times behind a medi- 
tative adjutant-bird and deliberately tweak its 
tail. The first two times the adjutant was 
surprised merely; the third time it turned 
quickly enough to discover the joker, and also, 
with one indignant snap of its huge bill, to 
swallow him. 


Mr. Oliver G. Pike has recently described 
how he saw a crow slyly and cunningly stalk 
a dignified heron, get behind him unperceived, 
and inflict a sharp k on his long legs. The 
heron, after a startled hop skip and jump, fled 
with a disgusted outcry a suggestion 
of vituperation in its accent, while the crow | 
rejoi its companions, openly exultant and | 
emitting sarcastic croaks. 

A piece of unintentional comedy, which was | 
dead earnest to the birds concerned, was wit- | 
nessed by Mr. Pike on the Bass Rock among | 
the great colony of gannets breeding there. A | 
gannet had jumped the claim of another to a | 
pes. and the rightful owner was endeavoring | 

uit her out. } 
<. The gannet’s way of a punishment | 
on an enemy is curious. seize hold of | 
the other’s beak, and the stronger then twists 
and turns the neck of the weaker bird. Mean- 
while their great wings are raised and lowered 
as peed balance themselves, each endeavoring 
aS reme effort to twist the other over the 
of the cliff. Itis an exciting combat. The 
one on the nest holds on, although the other 
tugs _ pulls at her beak. The birds around 
to be taking an interest in the battle, for 
they not only look on, but utter loud, excited 
cries, A er gone! then flies toward them, 
misses his foothold, and circles around to regain 
his balance. Then he settles, gives a loud, 
angry call, and beige more ado marches u 
to the combatants and takes a firm grip wi 
his beak “5 the tail of the bird which is standing 


over the 
**The ‘tier is now between two fires, and 
evidently hardly knows what todo. Both back 
and front, or, as a sailor would put it, stern 
and bow, are held fast by two determined foes. 
These are a & e pair to which the nest 
with its one longs. Now the stranger 
tries to escape, but she finds this to be impos- 
sible. Then the real fun commences. One 
_ pulls one way and one the other, while 
ae s creature squeals and s uawks ; but 
that does not help her, ‘and after still more haul- 
ing and stretching. she is pitched ignominiously 
over the cliffs and flies away, as one can only 





hope, a wiser, and apparently a longer bird ad 
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| Perseverance Reward. 
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HEN a Companion subscriber gives a portion of his time 
to the work of extending the circulation of the paper, 
and by his solicitation secures new subscriptions, we 

call this work, and we pay liberally for such work. Our pay- 
ment usually consists of such articles of merchandise as are 
described in our annual Premium List, the last one of which 
was issued October 20th. These articles are given entirely 
in payment for time thus employed. It is usually quite easy to 
secure one new subscription for The Companion, but it takes 
more time and perseverance to secure five new subscriptions. 

In order to induce our subscribers to persevere, we offer 
what we Call our Perseverance Rewards. These rewards are 
given entirely independent of the premiums, and are gifts 
from us to express our appreciation for enterprise and per- 
severance on the part of our subscribers. 
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As An Additional Inducement 


For our subscribers to Persevere until five new subscriptions 
for The Companion have been secured, we offer to give this 
superb Mantel Clock. You will also receive, as payment for 
the time given by you in soliciting the subscriptions, five 
premiums described in the issue of The Companion for Octo- 
ber 20th, and you will also share in the gift of TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN CASH. The Clock must be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL EIGHT-DAY MANTEL CLOCK 
is fourteen inches long, ten inches high, and to the top 
of the deer it is twenty inches high. The hours strike on 
the cathedral bell, and the half-hours on the brass bell. 
The Clock has a highly polished adamantine enamel 
case ornamented with artistic pillars, with brass fit- 
tings and trimmings. It has a five-inch white dial, with 
gilt filigree center. It is made by one of the best clock 
manufacturers in America, is a reliable timekeeper, and 
should last a lifetime. The ornamental bronzed deer 
goes with the Clock. 


On pages 498 and 499 of the October 20th issue of The 
Companion will be found other valuable Perseverance Re- 
wards, any one of which will pay our subscribers to work for 
diligently. The Ten Thousand Dollars in Cash, which we 
offer on page 497, will be divided equally among all sub- 
scribers who secure three new subscriptions before July 1st 
next. If six new subscriptions should be obtained, the sub- 
scriber will have two shares in this division, or as many 
shares in this division as he may send us lists of three. 


The above offers close July 1, 1905. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES, ETC. 
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Cured by special p process of our own 
Packed six large fishin a basket 


SHUTE & MERCHANT Gloucester Mass. 


Packers of High Grade Sea Products 












They will reveal to you the real meanin 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy lon 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


The value of buyin; 
assurance that the 


of Necco 
to be 


weets. 


Boston, Mass. 


y are the best is inestimable. 

order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 


The Seal That holehis. 


confections with the absolute 
It was in 
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Three Reasons for Choosing 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Tue RumForp 


Company, 
Providence, R. 3 


1. 
2. 


Because it is pure. 
injurious ingredients. 
Because it is wholesome. 
Acid Phosphate, which restores to flour the natural 
phosphates, lost in process of milling - - --- - 


Because it sells at a reasonable price. 
30 cents. 


It contains no alum or other 


Made from Horsford’s 


Pound Can 
Half-Pound Can 15 cents ----- 
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bleaches, 






YYER’S 
ar STAL BLUE 


“| always use Sawyer’s 
because it 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 


Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 


The People’s Choice 
for geeed 50 Years. 
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STOVE POLISH 


Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Its shine is brightest, comes quickest, lasts 
longest, absolutely no odor when heated. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 
MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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is the mark "2 oz." 
means that the bottle holds 2 oz. 
and is full. Since Baker’s Pure 
Fruit Extracts have won such 
popularity, other makers copy our 
packages as nearly as they dare 
to, but the contents differ greatly. 
Exercise care and be sure and get 


the genuine in packages like this. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 








MALL of the different flavors in BAKER’S 
A EXTRACTS come in packages of the 
same general character as shown below 
—wvith the word "Vanilla" or whatever 
~ the flavor across the middle. At the top 
Unlike many extracts, this 
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How’s Your Stove? 


Have you looked at the fire-box lining 
lately? Its condition determines the life of 
the stove. When cracks and holes occur in 
this lining, if not attended to promptly the 
fierce heat from your fire goes ihe it ought 
not. Your oven plates are warped, cracked 
and ruined. Your oven heats unevenly and 
does not bake well, and ashes sift through on 
the baking food. If you watch for these cracks 
and holes and promptly mend them with 


CHAMPION 


STOVE CLAY 


all this annoyance and trouble are saved, and 
you have probably saved the price of a new 
stove. Champion Stove Clay is cheap stuff, and 
any one can use it. Sold at stove stores, hard- 
ware and department stores. Write us for 
booklet, ‘‘What Ails the Stove.’’ It will 
tell you a lot of things about stoves that you did 
not know before. 


THE BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











ing and sa 
The Most haha Substitute 
for Coffee Ever Offered. 
Ask your for it —“ Malta- 
nearnganet 4 = (7 # it send his 
name ‘or a full-sized e 
and the famous Minute xe Peak 
We make also Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine, Minute Jella-Crysta. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 











